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Use of the Bible in English Astronomical 


Treatises during the Renaissance 
By Paut H. Kocuer 


TS Copernican controversy beginning in the second half of 
the sixteenth century was not the first to raise the issue of the 
extent to which the Bible should be considered a revelation of cos- 
mological truth. An important precedent had already been set in 
the fourth-century dispute about the roundness of the earth and 
the possible existence of people on the other side of it. In their re- 
vulsion from pagan learning, including Greek science, the Church 
Fathers turned to the Scriptures as the supreme authority for the 
nature of the physical world, and found in them many texts, no- 
tably in the Old Testament books of Genesis, Psalms, and Job, 
which seemed to describe the earth and the heavens as flat. These 
were reflections of primitive Babylonian cosmogonies current in 
the Near East when the Old Testament was gradually being 
assembled during the thousand years or so before the birth of 
Christ. Lactantius, the least compromising of the Fathers, became 
to later generations the symbol of this type of scriptural interpre- 
tation, but even he, it is worth noting, used what he considered 
scientific reasoning in support of his position and did not rely 
wholly on revelation. In time, great voices like those of Bede and 
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Isidore of Seville made themselves heard on the other side, and it 
is true as a general proposition that by about the ninth century the 
sphericity of the earth was accepted by the better thinkers in the 
western Church.’ What was the chief cause of this change? Not, it 
would appear, a conviction that the scriptural texts cited by the 
contemporaries of Lactantius had really meant all along that the 
earth was round, but rather a growing recognition that the scien- 
tific reasoning for this view was too strong to be rejected, and that 
the Bible must be shown to conform to it for the Bible’s own sake 
as a document revealing truth. Thus, before the Copernican con- 
troversy arose there was universal admission even among Church- 
men that on one important occasion a hunting of the letter of the 
text had led to fallacious results in the field of natural science. 
This, of course, was excellent ammunition for the Copernicans. 

Copernicus himself foresaw that there would be objections to the 
heliocentric theory on biblical grounds. And it was in order to 
meet these objections that Osiander wrote him a letter suggesting 
that he publish his findings simply as a hypothesis not possessing 
physical reality. The great mathematician, however, preferred to 
seek protection by dedicating his De revolutionibus to Pope Paul III 
and by prefixing a laudatory letter from Cardinal Schonberg. In 
the dedication to the Pope, Copernicus, seeking to counter the 
expected attack, declared, “If perhaps there are babblers who, 
although completely ignorant of mathematics, nevertheless take it 
upon themselves to pass judgment on mathematical questions and, 
improperly distorting some passage of Scripture to their purpose, 
dare to find fault with my system and censure it, I disregard them 
even to the extent of despising their judgment as uninformed.” 


1A good summary of the whole dispute is available in J. L. E. Dreyer, History of 
the Planetary Systems (Cambridge University Press, 1906), chap. x, pp. 209-30. 
For Lactantius’ views see his De divinis institutionibus, Lib. Ill, cap. xxiv. The 
sixth-century monk, Cosmas Indicopleustes, himself one of the most extreme ex- 
ponents of the method of deriving cosmology from biblical texts, quotes in Book X 
of his Christian Topography, trans. J. W. McCrindle, published by the Hakluyt 
Society in 1897, a number of the early Fathers, including Chrysostom and Severia- 
nus, Bishop of Gabala. 

2Three Copernican Treatises, trans. Edward Rosen (Columbia University Press, 
1939), p. 23. 

8Ibid, p. 27. Copernicus’ disciple, Rheticus, wrote a pamphlet, no longer extant, 
reconciling the motion of the earth with Holy Writ. 
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Copernicus then went on to make pointed allusion to the follies of 
Lactantius. In short, Copernicus contended that the heliocentric 
theory did not contradict Scripture, but he refused to argue the 
question. The same defensive attitude against biblical attack, the 
same preference not to discuss it at all, if possible, came to be 
characteristic of his followers in England. And for very obvious 
reasons. Such a discussion could not help them and could only do 
them harm. The words of Holy Writ, plainly descriptive of a 
primitive cosmogony, could not readily be construed to favor 
the heliocentric system. This system was the child of reason and 
observation, and had to depend upon these faculties for its justi- 
fication. 

The biblical attack in the continental countries came soon enough 
in the form of denunciations from the leading Protestant theo- 
logians, Luther, Calvin, and Melancthon, all of whom condemned 
the new system as contrary to Scripture. It was generally banned 
by the universities, which were strongholds of conservative Aris- 
totelianism, the ally of conservative theology. And the religous 
antagonism culminated later on, of course, in the silencing of Galileo 
by the Catholic Church and the placing of Copernicus’ book on 
the Index. 

In England, however, the theological censure was milder and 
never led to the outright repressions which occurred abroad. This 
more lenient attitude may be variously attributed to the relatively 
greater religious freedom in England, the native moderation and 
practicality of the English temperament, the existence of a strong 
neo-Platonic tradition in English thought reémphasized by Linacre, 
More, Colet, Tunstall, and other early humanists,‘ the relatively 
lesser dominance of Aristotelianism in the English universities, and 
other causes. Moreover, the first English Copernicans, Robert 
Record, John Dee, and Thomas Digges, were careful to infuse a 
strongly pious tone into their presentation of the new system by 
emphasizing the beauty, simplicity, and grandeur of the universe 
which it set forth as the work of God. Their strategy with respect 
to the Bible was that of Copernicus himself: to be as silent as pos- 


Discussed in Francis R. Johnson’s Astronomical Thought in Renaissance England 
(The Johns Hopkins Press, 1937), chap. iii, pp. 82 ff. 
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sible about it, except to refer pointedly to the errors of Lactantius. 
So Record writes in The Castle of Knowledge, first published 
in 1556: 


Manie scrupulous divines by misse-understanding of Scripture, have 
abhorred the studie of Astronomie, and also of Philosophie: and often- 
times doe more sharply then discreetly raile at these both, & yet under- 
stand they not any thing in either of them both. Such men are too 
hastie to be good judges, that will so quickly pronounce sentence, 
before they have any good evidence . . . By some such men I may 
thinke that Lactantius was seduced: and the more easily, for that he 
had conceived a deadly hatred against al philosophers and against 
philosophie it selfe:° 


Record, although thus keeping a weather eye cocked towards 
Scripture, never recognizes explicitly that there can be any ques- 
tion of its disagreement with Copernicanism. Indeed his implica- 
tion, if not his express statement, in the quotation just given is that 
the findings of science are not inconsistent with but supplementary 
to the Bible as rightly interpreted, and that if any apparent con- 
tradiction arises it is because the Bible has not been correctly un- 
derstood. Clearly he starts from science and expects Holy Writ 
to conform to it, not vice versa. As a matter of general practice, 
he keeps the Bible almost completely out of his work, and never 
cites its authority either for or against a scientific conclusion. 
John Dee, another early Copernican, likewise never saw fit to 
argue expressly the question of the religious orthodoxy of the new 
theory, but presumably he believed, like Record, that it did not 
contravene Scripture. In the Preface to Billingsley’s Euclide* he 
warned in general terms against such mistaken expounding of 


5(London, 1596), p. 82. William Cunningham’s The Cosmographicall Glasse 
(London, 1559), although not a Copernican work, is closely modeled on Record’s 
treatise and imitates him in the condemnation of Lactantius and the moderns who 
scorn scientific discoveries “either by perverse interpreting the scripture, or els of 
mere follie, dispisinge that, of whiche they never tasted, & are utterly ignorant 
in” (p. 46). In quotations throughout this article, the old u has been changed to a 
v in accordance with modern practice. 


*Euclide, trans. H. Billingsley (London, 1570), Preface, fol. bz™. Dee makes much 
of the point that the Bible commands us to study astronomy and other sciences 
in order that we may learn the works of God, and hence come to know Him 
better. This argument is freely repeated by all Renaissance apologists for astronomy. 











a — 
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Scripture as caused men to neglect the wisdom to be learned about 
God through a study of His creation. Similarly, Thomas Digges in 
his Addition to the Prognostication Everlastinge (1576) gave an 
exposition of the Copernican system mingled with Platonism and 
Christian piety but without the slightest attention to Holy Writ.’ 
By all three of these men, therefore, the Bible as a source of scien- 
tific truth was virtually ignored, although they themselves would 
have been quick to deny that any scientific conclusions they pro- 
posed actually conflicted in any way with a proper interpreta- 
tion of it. 

By about 1600, however, arguments from the Bible were being 
so widely applied against the new astronomy that its proponents 
could no longer continue to turn their heads the other way. As 
examples of this tendency may be cited two able popular treatises 
written at this time, Thomas Blundeville’s Exercises (1597) and 
Thomas Hill’s The Schoole of Skil (1599), both of which discuss 
the Copernican theory but reject it for scientific and religious 
reasons alike. After presenting the scientific arguments, Hill then 
writes: 


That neyther the earth, in right nor Cyrculare motion is drawn about 
the Exe tree of the world, nor about any other Exe tree, but to rest and 
stay in the myddle of the worlde; both holy scriptures confirme, and 
Phisicke reasons proove. For the Psalme sayth, which stablished the 
earth upon his foundation, that it shall never bee moved. And Eccle- 
siastes in the first chapter sayth: that the earth standeth for ever, and 


the sun both riseth, setteth and goeth about unto the place where he 
arose.® 


This juxtaposition of scriptural and scientific argument is charac- 
eristic of most attacks on Copernicanism at this period. The attacker 
seldom relied on either type of argument alone. Characteristically, 
also, Blundeville found a way to use Copernicus’ calculations by 
treating his system as mathematically true although physically false. 

7(London, 1576.) See the whole of the Addition. In his Alae seu scalae mathe- 
maticae (London, 1573), fols. Al™v, Aqv, L2v, Thomas Digges also defends the 


new science from the general charge of impiety, but without contest over biblical 
meanings. 


8T he Schoole of Skil (London, 1599), pp. 49 ff. The pertinent sections of Blunde- 
ville’s Exercises (London, 1597) are in Bk. 2, cap. 5, fol. 183. 
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By this device many other treatises which still clung to the Ptole- 
maic view were nevertheless able to accept Copernicus’ figures, and 
some thinkers could take advantage of the findings of the new 
science without sacrificing the nominal supremacy of Scripture. 

Edward Wright in his Address prefixed to Gilbert’s De mag- 
mete (1600) was the first English scientist overtly to defend the 
new astronomy from biblical censure. After using scientific rea- 
soning on behalf of Gilbert’s system, Wright continues, 


Nor do the passages quoted from Holy Writ appear to contradict very 
strongly the doctrine of the earth’s mobility. It does not seem to have 
been the intention of Moses or the prophets to promulgate nice mathe- 
matical or physical distinctions: they rather adapt themselves to the 
understanding of the common people and to the current fashion of 
speech, as nurses do in dealing with babes; they do not attend to un- 
essential minutiae . . . So, too, from Ps. civ. 5, no argument of any 
weight can, I think, be drawn to contradict the earth’s mobility, albeit 
it is said that God established the earth on her foundations to the end 
it should never be moved; for the earth may remain forevermore in 
its own place and in the selfsame place, in such manner that it shall 
never be moved away by any stray force of transference, nor carried 
beyond its abiding place wherein it was established in the beginning 
by the divine architect. We, therefore, while we devoutly acknowl- 
edge and adore the inscrutable wisdom of the triune Godhead, having 
with all diligence investigated and discerned the wondrous work of his 
hands in the magnetic movements, do hold it to be entirely probable, 
on the ground of experiments and gone reasons not few, that 
the earth while it rests on its centre as its basis and foundation, hath a 
spherical motion nevertheless.° 


Since this paragraph sums up the attitude of many men of science 
in the following fifty years it deserves detailed commentary. In the 
first place, Wright is supporting Gilbert’s theory of the earth’s 
daily axial rotation, not the full Copernican theory of its daily axial 
rotation plus annual revolution around the sun. This compromise, 
like that of the Tychonic system which kept the earth motionless 
at the center of the universe but made the other planets move 
about the sun, appealed to many thinkers not only for scientific 
reasons but also for its easier reconcilability with Scripture. We 


*William Gilbert, De magnete, trans. P. F. Mottelay (New York, 1893). The 
passage quoted from Wright’s Address is on p. xiii. 
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notice next that Wright takes up the biblical question only after a 
full scientific exposition and that when he does so he is distinctly 
on the defensive. He begins from reason and observation, not from 
revelation. For him Scripture in this particular is a threat to be met, 
rather than a sure, safe, and friendly guide to natural science. His 
main contention with regard to Holy Writ is that its cosmological 
statements were adapted to the understanding of the common 
people and were not intended to convey accurate scientific in- 
formation. This theory of accommodation was an old one, of 
which apologists for the new science made full use. It meant in 
effect the total exclusion of the Bible from any scientific discussion 
of astronomy. Wright, however, in his anxiety to employ every 
possible argument in favor of Gilbertism, goes on to contend, 
rather contradictorily, that even literally the chief biblical passages 
are consistent with it. This unwillingness to depend wholly on 
the theory of accommodation likewise characterizes most of the 
later advocates of the new science who take up the religious ques- 
tion. I have not met with an admission by any one of them that 
any specific biblical text literally contravenes Copernicanism or 
Gilbertism. 

Gilbert himself in the De magnete shows a magnificent ob- 
liviousness of the Bible, mentioning it, I think, only once in the 
whole of his famous Sixth Book dealing with cosmological theory 
and religion.’® This failure even to consider the question, at a time 
when an open incompatibility between the Bible and the new 
astronomy was being widely proclaimed in other books, amounts 
to a silent denial that Holy Writ has any place in a scientific 
treatise and places him beside Bacon as a champion of the complete 
separation of religion and science. In one other place Gilbert makes 
an oblique acceptance of the theory of accommodation when he 
speaks contemptuously of the “theories adapted to the capacity of 
the vulgar herd or supported with sophistical subtleties” which sup- 
planted Greek science in patristic times."* 

Gilbert’s prestige led to wide adoption of his cosmological views 
in England. But there were those even among the students of mag- 


10In a single sentence at the end of Bk. VI, chap. 3, p. 327. 
Bk. VI, chap. 3, p. 318. 
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netism who were held back from such adoption by religious 
scruples, The clergyman William Barlow apparently was one of 
them. In the Preface to his-Magneticall Advertisements (1616) he 
stated his inability to agree with Gilbert’s theory of the earth’s 
diurnal rotation, although without actual quotation of Scripture.” 
For this rather mild negation he was furiously attacked by another 
student of magnetism, the physician Mark Ridley, in Magneticall 
Animadversions (1617). Strangely enough, Ridley, while giving 
some attention to arguments from science, laid chief stress on a 
bold plunge into scriptural interpretation, not in a negative but in 
a completely positive way, contending that Scripture in fact every- 
where taught the Gilbertian rotation of the earth."® He is to be 
admired more for his courage than for his biblical learning. Such 
rashness, however, is virtually unique among the contemporary 
scientists, who were wise enough to know where their strengths 
and weaknesses lay. 

Typical among them is Nathanael Carpenter, a moderate divine, 
who in his Geography, written in 1625, also showed himself an 
able exponent of the new science. Obviously he is convinced by 
Gilbert’s doctrine of axial rotation, but enough recognition of the 
theological difficulties remains to cause him to present it as merely 
probable, leaving the reader to make up his own mind about it. 
Thus he writes: “I confesse this opinion of the Earths circular 
motion to be subject to many & great exceptions, and opposed by 
strong and waighty arguments drawne probably from the booke 
of God, the touchstone of sincere verity; yet I hold it too strongly 
fortified to be invaded by popular arguments drawne from seeming 
sense, and bolstered up with names and authorities.”"* Carpenter’s 
method, then, is first to expound in forceful detail the scientific 
arguments for the new cosmology and next to take up the alleged 
scriptural objections. Clearly he is on the defensive here. Where 

12(London, 1616), fol. Brv. In his reply to Ridley’s attack upon him, however, 
Barlow later advanced scriptural passages against the earth’s mobility, and indeed 
leaned chiefly upon them. See A Breife Discovery of the Idle Animadversions of 


Marke Ridley (London, 1618), pp. 5-6, 9-10. On page 8, Barlow took the position 
that the Copernican system had been proposed by scientists merely as a hypothesis. 


18(London, 1617), pp. 5 ff. 
14(Oxford, 1625), p- 76. 
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he sees a way to give a text a literal interpretation consistent with 
Gilbertism he does so.** When, however, he is frank enough with 
himself to realize that the language cannot fairly bear any such 
meaning, he covers the discrepancy with the theory of accommo- 
dation, saying that the Holy Ghost is here merely speaking to the 
apprehensions of the vulgar.’* In another work, the Philosophia 
libera (1622), he declares in so many words that he rejects Ptole- 
maism for scientific reasons and Copernicanism for theological, 
choosing the middle ground of Gilbertism, which is not open to 
objection on either score.’ The potency of Scripture to help to 
throw forward-looking men into a position of compromise is here 
well exemplified. It seems to have weighed with Tycho Brahe him- 
self in his refusal to go all the way with Copernicus.”* 

There were, however, even among the divines, a considerable 
number who were willing to accept the whole of Copernicanism, 
just as there were others who clung absolutely to the Aristotelian- 
Ptolemaic universe. These extremes oppose each other in the Wil- 
kins-Rosse controversy.”® Bishop John Wilkins was a liberal divine, 
an outright Copernican, and one of the founders of the Royal 
Society, whereas Alexander Rosse set himself against all the new 
tendencies in thought and religion. In their controversy both men 
used what they considered arguments drawn from science as well 
as arguments drawn from religion, with perhaps somewhat greater 
emphasis on the latter. Wilkins, like his predecessors, resorted not 
only to the theory of the accommodation of biblical passages to 
ignorant minds but also to an attempt to show that no text cited 
by his opponent was really adverse to the Copernican view.”” How- 
ever, he entered a general protest against too literal interpretation 
and made much of the errors resulting from it in the Lactantius 

**See pp. 95 ff. 

16E.g., p. 96. 

17(Oxford), p. 272. 

18Dreyer, op. cit., pp. 360-61. 

19See John Wilkins, The Discovery of a World in the Moone (London, 1638) 


and A Discourse concerning A New Planet (London, 1640); Alexander Rosse, 


The New Planet no Planet (London, 1646), and Commentum de terrae motu cir- 
culari (London, 1634). 


*°The Discovery of a World in the Moone, pp. 35-38; A Discourse Concerning 
A New Planet, pp. 11-13, 28 ff. 
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episode. The value of this precedent to the Copernicans shows very 
clearly here. On the contrary part, Rosse of course stayed close 
to the literal meaning of the words of Scripture and argued that 
this was the only one applicable. With regard to the theory of 
accommodation he retorted rather cogently that it would have 
been just as easy and just as intelligible to the people for the Holy 
Ghost to say that the earth moves as to say that the sun moves. 
The Bible, he argued, never tells a palpable lie about any fact in 
the physical world. Nevertheless, Rosse was considerably embar- 
rassed by his inability to stick to the letter of the text in some 
passages like those describing the windows of heaven, the four 
corners of the earth, and the flatness of the earth.”* Even he had to 
admit that the Fathers had erred there. 

The underlying discrepancy between the two Churchmen ap- 
pears clearly in the two following passages. Wilkins wrote: 


It were happy for us, if we could exempt Scripture from Philosophicall 
controversies: if we could bee content to let it bee perfect for that 
end unto which it was intended, for a Rule of our Faith and Obedience; 
and not stretch it also to be a Judge of such naturall truths, as are to 
be found out by our owne industry and experience. Though the Holy 


Ghost could easily have given us a full resolution of all such particu- 


lars; yet hee hath left this travell to the sonnes of men to bee exercised 
therewith . . .?? 


To this, Rosse retorted: 


. .. neither is it unlawful to conclude Philosophicall points from the 
letter of Gods word, seeing there is but one truth in Divinitie and 
Philosophie. But to conclude Philosophicall points flat contrary to the 
letter of divine Scripture, as you doe, is too much boldnesse . . . It were 
happy for us (say you) if we could exempt Scripture from Phil- 
osophicall controversies. And I say, It were happy for us, if all 
Philosophicall controversies could be decided by Scripture; or if men 
would be so modest, as to rest contented with Scripture phrases, and 
expressions of such Philosophicall points, as are mentioned there . . .”° 


*1The New Planet no Planet, e.g., pp. 45-46, 55- 
224 Discourse concerning A New Planet, p. 28. 
*°The New Planet no Planet, pp. 11, 13. 
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The opposition to the new astronomy on theological grounds 
reached its peak in this controversy. It is symptomatic that the 
champion of science, no less than its adversary, was a churchman. 
There never was in England any united front by the clergy against 
the new knowledge. On the contrary, many of its warmest propo- 
nents, and some of its ablest practitioners, were men connected in 
one way or another with the church. Nor have I been able to find 
during the Renaissance up to 1640 that Puritans were more favor- 
able to it than conservative Protestants, as appears to have been the 
case later in the century. As the years went on, as the proofs of the 
Copernican system accumulated and the reasons of men had time 
to weigh them, the theological opposition melted away. It became 
more and more obvious to the theologians that they were doing 
no service to the Bible by insisting on its disagreement with a view 
now so generally acceptable to the intellects of men. Thus once 
more as in the days of Lactantius, reason and observation obtained 
the victory over a narrow interpretation of revelation in the field 
of natural science. It would have been better for religion and better 
for science if the theory of accommodation had been accepted once 
for all, and if it had been admitted by everyone concerned that 
the Bible taught only the truths necessary to salvation, not the facts 
of the physical world. But literal interpretation lived on to fight 
another day in the controversy over the evolution of the earth 
and of man. 

The foregoing brief survey makes it possible to set down some 
tentative generalizations for the period covered. The new astron- 
omy met considerably less religious opposition in England than on 
the Continent, many of its prominent advocates being, in fact, 
divines of unimpeachable orthodoxy. Nevertheless, a number of 
thinkers who rejected the Aristotelian-Ptolemaic universe felt 
constrained by theological, no less than by scientific, reasons to 
stop short of outright Copernicanism and to embrace instead the 
Tychonic or Gilbertian systems, which were more easily recon- 
cilable with Holy Writ. This issue of biblical interpretation was 
largely ignored in. astronomical treatises until about 1600, when 
scientists evidently believed it had grown to such proportions as to 
require an open answer. Then the answer was made partly on the 
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general ground that in cosmological matters the Bible intended 
only to speak in popular terms, not in accurate scientific terms, and 
partly on the ground that any specific text could be satisfactorily 
construed into consistency with the new science. It is abundantly 
clear, however, that the scientists were much on the defensive 
against Scripture, that they considered it only because they felt 
they had to do so, and that they regarded reason and experiment, 
not revelation, as the true source of natural science. Their oppo- 
nents, for their part, did not rest their case simply on literal biblical 
interpretation but on scientific reasoning also. Hence a conflict 
between the new science alone on the one hand and Scripture alone 
on the other was seldom sharply focused. And the antagonism to 
the new science even on a basis of scriptural interpretation was 
itself embarrassed by the inability of the fundamentalists to be 
completely fundamental, since they had abandoned literal inter- 
pretation in previous controversies about the flatness of the earth. 
Looked at in the large, the whole biblical issue was merely verbal 
skirmishing on both sides which may have delayed somewhat the 
general acceptance of the new science but could not affect the 
final outcome. What really decided the outcome was, of course, 


the dynamic advance of science itself, with its power to convince 
the minds of men. 





Milton’s Schoolmasters: Alexander Gil 


and his Son Alexander 


By DonaLp LEMEN CLARK 


oHN Mixon as a schoolboy at St. Paul’s School in London was 
J peculiarly fortunate in being associated from his tenth to his 
sixteenth year with such intellectually alert and scholarly men as 
his schoolmasters the Gils.’ Both father and son were of course 
expert Latinists and commanded an idiomatic Latin style, clear, 
vigorous and not seldom witty. They were both competent Gre- 
cians and sufficiently good Hebraists to introduce the boys in the 
eighth form to the language of the Psalms. 

Alexander Gil the elder wrote two distinguished works in prose: 
Logonomia Anglica in Latin and The Sacred Philosophy of the 
Holy Scripture in English. Logonomia Anglica was published in 
1619 and reissued with many corrections in 1621, both editions 
appearing while John Milton was Dr. Gil’s pupil. Logonomia shows 
him as a versatile and independent linguistic scholar, a phonetician, 
grammarian, logician, and prosodist whose views are still both in- 
teresting and instructive—at least to other linguistic scholars. Masson 
long since pointed out that Milton could not fail to have been in- 
fluenced by Gil’s enthusiasm for the English language and his 
practice of illustrating figures of speech and metrical patterns with 
full examples from contemporary English poets, especially from 
Spenser.’ As I shall show, Gil also wrote a second part of the 


1The Gils, father and son, uniformly spell it Gil; almost uniformly other ~—_ 


spell it Gill. Hence the searcher of card catalogues and other aids to scholarship 
must look up both spellings. I have chosen to use the spelling the Gils preferred. 
The date of Milton’s admission to St. Paul’s is a matter for conjecture as no records 
of the school admissions are known to survive the fire of 1666. I accept the con- 
jecture of A. F, Leach that he went to school about 1615 and not later than 1618. 
“Milton as Schoolboy and Schoolmaster,” Proceedings of the British Academy, 
III (1909), 296. 


2David Masson, The Life of John Milton (London, 1859-1894), I (revised 1881), 
81-82. Masson translates a bit from Gil’s Praef. ad lect. 
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Logonomia, a treatise on logic now lost, which prepared him to 
use the rational methods which he later followed in his Sacred 
Philosophy. 

The Sacred Philosophy of the Holy Scripture (1635), akin to 
Thomas Aquinas’ Summa contra Gentiles in spirit and method, is a 
reasoned defense of the Creed against Jews, Turks, and unbelievers. 
It refutes by the rule of reason as well as by the authority of Scrip- 
tures more heresies than John Milton in his maturity ever toyed 
with. Gil started this monument of rational Anglican theology’ 
in 1625, the year Milton left St. Paul’s School for Cambridge,* but 
as a result of many years of reading, meditating, and note taking. 
Gil would have been an inhuman schoolmaster indeed if he did not 
talk to the boys from time to time of what so occupied his thoughts. 
Thus Milton from childhood was exposed to a philosophy of 
rationalism in matters human and divine. His maturity shows that 
he did not fight against this influence. 

Alexander Gil the younger was distinguished for his verse rather 
than for his prose, especially for his Latin poems, many of which 
were collected in Parerga, Sive Poetici Conatus (1632). Indeed 
Anthony 4 Wood states that he was “accounted one of the best 
Latin poets in the nation.”* A number of his poems circulated in 
manuscript, some of which are known today and others remain 
to be hunted out and identified. I have been able to establish his 
authorship of a satire long attributed to Drummond of Hawthorn- 
den (see below). The younger Gil’s interest in poetry and his no 
mean ability as a poet undoubtedly gave great aid and encourage- 
ment to our greater poet during his apprenticeship in poetry while 
he was a schoolboy as well as for many years after. The Latin 
letters Milton wrote Gil in 1628 and in 1634 are explicit testimony 

81 use Anglican as the adjective of the Church of England. Gil’s theological 
position was not unlike those of Hooker and Andrews. (See Godfrey Davies, 
The Early Stuarts [1938], p. 66.) If the Gils, father and son, had been strong 
Puritans like John Brinsley, “not conformable wholly to the ceremonies of the 
Church of England,” they like him might well have been “enforced from keeping 


school, being persecuted by the Bishop’s officers.” The quotations are from Wil- 
liam Lilly, the astrologer’s, History of his Life and Times (1715), pp. 5-6. 


4The records of Christ’s College enter him February 12, 1624. That would be 
1625 new style. Masson, I, 88. 


SAthenae oxoniensis, ed. Philip Bliss (1815), III, 42-43. 
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to the high value he set on Gil as a poet and as a helpful critic of 
his own poems even after the performance of Comus.° 

The first letter, dated May 20, 1628, thanks Gil for sending his 
“truly great verses,” and continues with a rhetorical flourish, 
“Truly I do not know whether to congratulate Henry of Nassau 
more for the capture of the city, or for your poem.”” On July 2, 
of the same year, Milton writes Gil again, inclosing a poem he had 
composed for the Commencement exercises. “This poem, com- 
mitted to type, I have sent to you whom I know to be the severest 
of critics in matters poetical and the candidest critic of my own 
poems. If in return you think me worthy to receive poems of 
yours, certainly no one will be more delighted by them though 
I admit there be those who may be sounder judges of their excel- 
lence. Indeed as often as I recall your frequent conversations with 
me (which even in this Athens, even in this University, I long for 
and miss) I think at once and not without sorrow how many 
benefits my absence from you has defrauded me of. For I have 
never departed from you without manifest increase and growth 
in my knowledge of humane letters.”* And he concludes with a 
sad comment on the preoccupation with Theology at the Uni- 
versity which interferes so much with his own preoccupation 
with Literature. 

The last of the surviving letters to Gil, written December 4, 1634, 
also turns on their common interest in the writing of poetry. Gil 
has sent some “sprightly and elegant Hendecasyllabics,” and in 
return, as a repayment of the favor, Milton incloses an adaptation 
in Greek heroic verse of an ode by a noble poet unnamed.’ Milton 
adds, “Should you come upon anything in it which does not come 
up to your accustomed opinion of our verses, understand that this 
is the first and only thing I have composed in Greek since I left 
your school, having, as you know, more willingly written in Latin 
and in English.” And Milton goes on to make an appointment to 


®Performed Sept. 29, 1634. The last letter to Gil is dated Dec. 4, 1634. 


7Epist. 2, Milton’s Works (Columbia University Press, 1931-38; I have cited this 
edition throughout), XII, 6-8. The translation is my revision of Masson’s. 


SEpist. 3. XII, 10, 12. 
®*Probably the 114th Psalm, his Greek version of which is printed in I, 278. 
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meet Gil Monday in London at the booksellers,° in all likelihood 
the booksellers in St. Paul’s Churchyard near St. Paul’s School, 
where, thirteen years before when Gil first came in 1621 to teach 
in his father’s school, they had first met. Their friendship con- 
tinued so long as Gil lived. 

After this summary account of the Gils, of their activities and 
publications in so far as they may have influenced Milton while 
he was a schoolboy, I shall proceed to a fuller account of their 
lives and of their publications in an effort to make as clear as pos- 
sible what manner of men they were who dominated the school 
in which Milton spent so many formative years, what attitudes they 
had toward life and letters, what ideals, prejudices, and crotchets 
characterized them, what professional literary and rhetorical knowl- 
edge furnished their minds. 


Alexander Gil, Sr. 


Alexander Gil, High Master of St. Paul’s School while John 
Milton was a schoolboy, was born February 27, 1564. He received 
the A.B. from Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in 1586 and the 
A.M. 1589." In 1608, according to Wood, “he became the chief 
master of S. Paul’s school within the city of London, in the place 
of Rich. Mulcaster, was esteemed by most persons to be a learned 
man, a noted Latinist, critic, and divine, and also to have such an 
excellent way of training up youth, that none in his time went 
beyond him. Whence ’twas, that many noted persons in church 
and state did esteem it the greatest of their happiness, that they 
had been educated under him.”*? Milton never mentions the elder 
Gil by name, but we can only hope that his silence is an indication 
of his happiness. Gil was sixty when Milton left the school and 
seventy when he died November 17, 1635, in his house in St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, part of the original building of St. Paul’s School, 
built by Dean Colet in 1512. 


10F pist. 5. XII, 14, 16. 


11R. B. Gardiner, The Admission Registers of St. Paul’s School (London, 1884), 
p- 32. Anthony 4 Wood’s dates for his degrees are inaccurate. 


12 Athenae oxoniensis, Il, 598. 
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Logonomia Anglica 

The editors of Milton’s Uncollected Writings for the Columbia 
edition, while listing the books Milton owned, add, “One more 
book Milton must have owned, . . . although Milton’s copy is not 
known. This is the textbook used at St. Paul’s School while Milton 
was there, Alexander Gill’s Logonomia Anglica.”** I feel quite sure 
that Milton would own a copy of his High Master’s new book, 
and that all students of Milton’s schooldays from Masson to Leach** 
are correct in stating that he was influenced by it, but there is no 
evidence for its use as a textbook in the school. It was not pre- 
pared to teach English to English boys. That was not done in an 
English grammar school. It was planned to teach English to those 
who did not speak the language. Brinsley, in his A Consolation for 
our Grammar Schooles (1622), recommends it “For strangers, who 
understand the Latine tongue, at least in some sort, and would 
learne our tongue themselves, or would teach it unto others pub- 

liquely or privately." 
The Logonomia Anglica, as | have said, survives in two editions.”® 
It is dedicated to King James in an Epistola Dedicatoria which 
praises the English language even more than England’s sovereign.”" 
The second edition, though less handsome than the first, has cor- 
rected many typographical errors which foul the first, and corrects 
many of its own errors with a page of Errata. It is this second 
edition which Otto L. Jiriczek followed in his exceedingly valu- 


XVIII, 656. 
14Masson, I, 79; Leach, op. cit., p. 301. 


154 Consolation, p. 77 (entered Oct. 30, 1621. A facsimile reprint, edited with an 
introduction by Thomas C. Pollock, was issued in New York, 1943). 


16Logonomia /Anglica./Qua Gentis sermo faci-/lius addiscitur./Conscripta ab 
Alexandro Gil/Paulinae Scholae Magistro /Primario./Londini/Excudit Iohannes 
Beale. /1619. 

Logonomia /Anglica./Qua Gentis sermo facilits /addiscitur./Conscripta ab Alex- 
andro Gil, /Paulinae Scholae Magistro /Primario. /Secund6 edita, paulo correctior, 
sed ad usum/communem accommodatior /Londini, /Excudit Iohannes Beale. /Anno 
M.D.C.XXI. 


17The Huntington Library has a handsome large Paper copy of the first edition 
with the initials of James. Anglo-Saxon thorn has been made by hand, inking a 
tail on the top of lower case o. 
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able diplomatic edition of 1903,’* which records his careful colla- 
tion of readings from the second edition with the authoritative 
copy of the first edition, corrected by Gil himself and presented to 
the Bodleian ex dono authoris.*® 

In his Preface, Gil shows himself to be an enthusiastic upholder 
of all things Anglo-Saxon. Indeed his lively appreciation of the 
native elements in English led him to a strong prejudice against 
foreign elements in the English vocabulary, especially Latin and 
French. This prejudice carried him so far that he condemned 
Geoffrey Chaucer “of unlucky omen” for having “made his poetry 
famous by the use of French and Latin words.””° He sneers at “ink- 
horne termes” quite in the spirit of Thomas Wilson, whom he cites 
in his Preface.** With ringing rhetoric Gill exclaims (in my transla- 
tion) “O you English! You, I say, I implore by that blood of your 
fathers which beats in your veins, retain, retain what still remains 
of your native speech and tread in the footsteps of your ancestors. 
Or will you make your own language a province of Rome, whose 
Roman arms your ancestors disdained!” 

Gil’s enthusiasm for his native speech may well have contributed 
to Milton’s own feeling voiced in At a Vacation Exercise in the 


Colledge, which he composed when he was nineteen: 


Hail native Language, that by sinews weak 
Didst move my first endeavoring tongue to speak.” 


18 Alexander Gill’s Logonomia Anglica. Nach der Ausgabe von 1621 diplomatisch 
herausgegeben von Otto L. Jiriczek (Quellen und Forschungen zur Sprach- und 
Culturgeschichte, XC; Strassburg, 1903). 


19The inscription reads: Biblioth.Bodleinae Oxofi./Ex dono Authoris in Artib. 
Mri,et olim Coll: / Corporis Christi alumni./ 16° Calendas Martij./ A°/ 16199. 
Jiriczek discusses the literary importance of Logonomia in his “Studien iiber Alex- 
ander Gill,” Studien zur vergleichenden Literaturgeschichte, hersgb. von Max 
Koch, II (1902), 129-45. 


20P, x. On Gil’s plea for the English language see John L. Moore, “Tudor- 
Stuart Views on the Growth, Status, and Destiny of the English Language.” 
Studien zur englischen Philologie, Hft. 41 (1910), p. 8. Also V. Hall, Jr., Renais- 
sance Literary Criticism (New York, 1945), p. 158 ff. 


21P, xi. Wilson discusses the vice of the “ynke horne terme” at the beginning 
of the third Book of his The Arte of Rhetorique, readily accessible in G. H. 
Mair’s edition (Oxford, 1909), p. 161 ff. 


22], 19. 
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It may also have contributed to Milton’s mature prejudice against 
the French language as well as to his love for his own.” 

Gil defines Jogonomia as “the comprehension of the rules by 
which an unknown language can be learned more easily” (logo- 
nomia est comprehensio regularum quibus sermo ignotus facilius 
addisci potest). But in making up a new Latin word from his Greek 
roots** Gil means much more than his definition indicates. The 
extended meaning is indicated by his dividing Logonomia Anglica 
into four parts: Grammatica, Etymologia, Syntaxis, and Prosodia; 
and by his expanding the sense of Syntaxis to include the tropes 
and the figures of speech and of thought usually taught in the 
school rhetorics of his day. Thus Gil’s Logonomia Anglica, as we 
have it, is a combination grammar and rhetoric for English. But in 
his Sacred Philosophy he alludes to “The second part of Logono- 
mia, which I call Logicke, written by mee.” This second part of 
Logonomia, lost to the modern reader save as Gil alludes to it, I 
shall discuss briefly later in this article. But in the meantime there 
is enough evidence to indicate that to Gil logonomia came to in- 
clude grammar, rhetoric, and logic; and thus for all practical pur- 
poses coincided with the trivium, or, indeed, with the “art or 
philosophy of the logos” which Isocrates praised in Panegyricus and 
Antidosis** and taught in his school. 

As Gil has made the content of his book clear rather by his 
division than by his definition, I shall now proceed to give a brief 
account, section by section. The first section, which he calls Gram- 
matica sive Literatoria, includes what the Common Grammar (Lily) 
and others usually call Orthography. Gil, like most teachers of 
phonetic languages like Latin and Greek, is distressed that English 
is not spelled as it is pronounced. He knows it would be much 
easier to teach to foreigners if it too were phonetic. Hence in his 
first seven chapters he endeavors to teach a phonetic system of 


23Joshua N. Neumann, “Milton’s Prose Vocabulary,” PMLA, LX (March, 1945), 
102-4, cites passages from Milton which demonstrate the prejudice. 
24“Logonomia” is not in Harper’s Latin Dictionary nor in DuCange. By analogy 
with astronomia, logonomia should give the modern English word, “logonomy,” 
which oddly does exist as a nonce word, according to NED, which quotes, “1803 
J. Stewart (title) Opus maximum: Logonomy; or, the science of language.” 
25Panegyricus, 10; Antidosis, 235. 
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writing English, and in the rest of the book he gives all his illustra- 
tive quotations from English writers as well as the English in his 
paradigms in his own phonetic spelling.”® 

The second section of Logonomia is devoted to Etymologia, or 
in more familiar parlance Accidence. It presents the parts of speech 
with tables of declensions and conjugations in a clear and adequate 
manner. This is followed by the third section on Syntax. Syntax, 
says Gil, is simple or schematized. Simple syntax is that used or- 
dinarily in speaking and writing. Schematized or figured syntax is 
used by necessity or for ornament, as in oratorical prose. Through 
Chapter 17 Gil treats English syntax much as the Lily Grammar 
treats Latin syntax. But with Chapter 18, he takes up the schemes 
and tropes which are usually dealt with in the school rhetorics of 
his day, such as Talaeus, Butler, or Farnaby. He knows he is doing 
something unusual, if not heretical, and defends himself in a brief 
word to his reader: 


It may be, reader, that much that is said here concerning figures, you 
will judge unsuitable to our design, that I might be adorning our little 
book with foreign colors derived from rhetoric. I know indeed that 
authors of great name, Cicero, Quintilian, consider them as pertaining 
to their own province. But if we look at them with a view to their 
end, we will see that they belong more to logonomia. The end of 
rhetoric is to persuade, to which end it utilizes two subsidiaries; namely, 
arguments and (without which they could not be adequately pre- 
sented) adornment of speech. Then the end of logic is nothing but to 
discover arguments ‘and nothing but rhetoric teaches how to draw 
conclusions from them? You should not say that. It is clear that it is 
logonomia which adorns speech and logic that adduces arguments. 
To be sure Tully explains the places whence arguments are drawn (ar- 
gumentorum sedes), but he teaches logic not rhetoric. He explains the 


adornments of speech, but the grammar master (grammaticus) listens, 
not the orator. 


Having defended his procedure satisfactorily, to himself at least, 
he proceeds with the tropes and schemes. And we are grateful that 


26Gil’s phonetic transcriptions of over 2600 words gives great importance to 
Logonomia Anglica as trustworthy evidence as to English pronunciation in the 
early seventeenth century. As this aspect of Gil’s phonetics could not have in- 
terested or influenced young Milton, I shall not report on it. It is fully treated by 
Alexander Ellis, On Early English Pronunciation, EETS, 1871, pt. Ill, p. 845 ff., 
and by Jiriczek in his edition. 
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he does, for in his treatment of what I shall continue to call the 
rhetorical figures and in his subsequent treatment of prosody Gil 
makes interesting use of full and discriminating illustrations from 
English poets. His favorite poet is “our Homer,” Spenser, and his 
principal source for illustrations is the Faerie Queene. But he also 
quotes from Ruins of Time and from The Shepheards Calendar. 
Other English poets whom Gil quotes are “our Juvenal,” George 
Withers; “our Lucan,” Samuel Daniel; “our Anacreon,” Philip 
Sidney; and “our Martial,” Harington. He also quotes from Stany- 
hurst’s translation from the Aenead, John Davies, Ben Jonson, and 
Edward Dyer. Because his own pupils remember definitions better 
if they are in verse, he uses Latin verse definitions of the figures, 
some drawn from Mancinelli, Despauterius, and “our dearly be- 
loved Farnaby,” and some of his own composition. 

Gil’s final section, on Prosody, deals with Accent, both gram- 
matical and rhetorical. Then he treats the use of classical meters in 
English. He approves of writing English accentual verse after the 
pattern of Greek and Latin poetry, but he does not approve of the 
efforts to write quantitive English poetry. The idiom of English 
forbids it, as does the idiom of Italian, Spanish, French, and Hebrew. 


This he maintains in an interesting passage against Campion. 


The Lost Logonomia 


I have mentioned Gil’s reference in his The Sacred Philosophy 
of the Holy Scripture (1635) to “The second part of Logonomia, 
which I call Logicke, written by mee.” This is only one of many 
references to Logonomia in Sacred Philosophy, for the most part 
in the explanatory notes which follow each chapter. When I began 
noticing these references, I took it for granted that they referred 
to passages in Logonomia Anglica, which I had just been reading, 
for no writer on Gil or his works, so far as my studies have carried 
me, makes any mention of any other Logonomia. Hence I began 
checking references to Logonomia in Sacred Philosophy with 
Logonomia Anglica. In no instance did the reference fit. The ref- 
erences were clearly to another work. I do not imagine that I am 
the first person since 1635 to make these observations, but since 
the facts are unknown to most scholars today, at least, I shall pro- 
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ceed with a brief account of the “Lost Logonomia” or Gil’s Logicke. 

The first references appear in Gil’s Preface to the Reader. On the 
fourth unnumbered page he says, “There be divers kinds of ques- 
tions about every subject, as 1 shewed Log. Chap 3.” (Logonomia 
Anglica, Cap. 3 deals with orthography.) And on the twelfth un- 
numbered page, in discussing Mornay’s use of induction, he says, 
“Yet with infidels or adversaries inductive arguments are of small 
force, except they be layd downe with their supposition as I call it, 
log. cap. 14.” (Logonomia Anglica, Cap. 14 deals with syntax.) 

In the body of Sacred Philosophy references to Gil’s lost Logicke 
occur for the most part in the notes. I shall quote them as they 
occur, omitting from now on statements as to what Logonomia 
Anglica deals with. The first is of great importance as it indicates 
that Gil expected the reader of his rational treatise on the Creed to 
be aware of the technical terms and concepts of logic if he were to 
follow his argument. 

“(b) Contradictories, Reason 2| The second part of Logonomia, 
which I call Logicke, written by mee, among other reasons there 
mentioned, was especially meant to be an helpe to them that 
needed helpe for the understanding of this booke. And therefore 
for this, and all such dark words, you that need helpe must seeke 
it there; and having read that booke diligently first, and somewhat 
understood it; you shall come better furnished to this booke, or the 
like; and let this note be sufficient for all such words of art as this” 
(p. 3). 

- Chapter 2 Gil resolves a dilemma by saying, “The latter is 
impossible: therefore the first is necessarily true.” His note to this 
passage reads, “Impossible necessarily.) See the rule of this con- 
sequence Logono. Cap. 18, n. 7. & Cap. 26. n. 1” (pp. 7-8). 

In the notes to Chapter 5 Gil again refers to a logical distinction: 
“In the meane while understand, things not being are either utterly 
not being, or not being such. In the first kinde you may account 
the second terme of contradiction, See Log. Chap. 9, mu. 15, 16” 
(p. 18). And he continues with a long discussion of terms privative. 

In the text of Chapter 7 he says, “Truth is either reall, that is, in 
the being of the thing, which elsewhere, Jog. sect. 3.9. I call meta- 
physicall, or...” (p. 26). 
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In the text of Chapter 9 he says, “And if no matier can be God, 
then God cannot be matier. See Jog. Cap. 13. B. rule 1” (p. 40), and 
in the notes to the same chapter, “I answer, that the proposition be- 
ing without addition, is affirmable of every thing, is true of that 
common predicate or transcendent being onely of which I speake, 
Introd. logic. sect. 3. n. 2 & 3” (p. 47). 

He refers to his Logicke again in the notes to Chapter ro, “See- 
ing it is firmely agreed unto, both by Divines and Philosophers, 
that God is altogether unmoveable, not onely by those kindes of 
motion properly so called, See Log. introduct. sect. 4. Append. n. 
1. but also improper and metaphoricall . . .” (p. 52). 

In the text of Chapter 11 he says, “Subsistence, signifies that 
speciall manner of being which belongs to substances that are 
actually being. If you will enquire further, you may see what 
Thom. Aquin. hath writ hereto in Sent. lib. 1. Dist. 23. qu. 4. or if 
you will, the Introduct. to log. Sect. 4” (p. 56). In the notes to the 
same chapter he makes full reference to his Logicke, “I say that 
all the reasons which are brought to this article . . . are onely of 
two kindes. First and chiefely from the impossibilities which would 
follow upon the contradiction of the thing in question: which 
kinde of discourse I have taught (as I can) Jog. cap. 8 n. 7. and 
chap. 26. more at large. Secondly by that kinde of demonstration, 
which I call by conversion of termes, as I shewed, log. cap. 18. 7. 3. 
in the syllogisticall handling of such arguments, as in effect are all 
one with them which log. cap. 13. ”. 5. I shewed to bee by rule, in 
the second kinde of equivalence” (pp. 63-64). And a little later, 
“cleere differences of the properties in the severall Persons, where- 
by they are not different essences; nor different Gods; yet different 
beings, or different things, that is, divers termes of relation with the 
subsistences meant thereby, and in some sort opposed. See log. Cap. 
9. n. 14” (p. 70). And a little later, “The argument is fallacious 
from specialty, as I shewed Jog. chap. 22 m. 2” (p. 74). And, “It is 
a fallacious and froward kinde of arguing, to presse the propriety 
of speech or use of words to darken the truth of things, see Jog. 
cap. 21.m. 5” (p. 76). 

In the notes to Chapter 12 Gil says, “So that the objection is 
onely from that fallacy of the Accident, see Jog. chap. 21. . 3” 
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(p. 80). After sixty-six pages of silence on his Logicke he gives a 
note to Chapter 23, “The subject no other than the termes.] For 
the understanding of this, see my second part of Logonomia Intro- 
duct. Sect. 4. numb. 11” (p. 146). He reverts to it in Chapter 24, 
“And as I shewed you Log. Cap. 15. n. 6. and note thereunto. 
That the certaine knowledge of every thing must be had from the 
rules that are proper...” (p. 178). 

The next reference to the second part of Logonomia is in Chap- 
ter 29, eighty-seven pages later than the previous mention, “And 
if it were necessary that Christ should first rise; Ergo, it was im- 
possible that He should not rise. See Log. chap. 26, Il.1” (p. 69).” 

Every now and then Gil combats absurd conclusions and inter- 
pretations of Scripture by pointing out that the passage is to be 
taken as a metaphor or in some other figurative way. Thus in 
Chapter 31 he says, “And this is the most faulty of all, to take a 
tropicall speech, as if it did signifie properly. See Log: chap. 21. 
N. 5” (p. 87, second series). 

And so no more references to the second part of Logonomia. 
Indeed in the second half of Sacred Philosophy there is much less 
appeal to reason and much more appeal to the authority of the 
Scriptures than in the beginning. This is shown not alone by the 
few references to his Logicke. Thomas Aquinas’ Summa contra 
Gentiles is mentioned only thrice in the second half, while it is 
referred to frequently in the beginning. 

As by far the most of the references to the Logicke which | 
have just recorded make use of abbreviations of English words 
(Chap., sect., Introduct., numb.) rather than Latin words, I con- 
jecture that it was written in English. As all the references to the 
lost work are to chapters, sections, introductions, appendixes, num- 
bers—not to pages—it seems likely that the Logicke was in manu- 
script and never was printed, although such a conclusion is of 
course not necessary. The manuscript may survive. Or the work 
may have been published anonymously, or with a false attribution 
after his death. At least Gil has given us a blueprint of his Logicke 


2TThe page numbers are eccentric. Article II ends on page 196, and Article III 
begins all over again with page 1. The reference just given is to the second series. 
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or second part of Logonomia which may lead someone sometime 
to identify it if it does indeed survive in one form or another. 

In his Logonomia Anglica (1621) Gil showed his interest in 
Logic as the art which has as its end the discovery of arguments 
and the drawing of conclusions from them. This art Peter Ramus 
called Dialectic. The art of adorning speech, which Ramus called 
Rhetoric, Gil called Logonomia. But in Sacred Philosophy, which 
he tells us he began to write in 1625, he is calling Logic the second 
part of Logonomia. In conventional terminology, his first part of 
Logonomia is Grammar and Rhetoric; the second part is Logic. 
As the second part was completed before he began Sacred Phi- 
losopby, it is clear that the composition of the work took place while 
Milton was in the upper forms at St. Paul’s which Gil himself 
taught. Hence it seems inevitable that Gil’s interest in Logic and 
his own special notions of it should have been brought vividly to 
Milton’s attention the last few years he was a schoolboy. Milton 
does not talk about Logonomia, but when he came to write his 
own treatise, Artis logicae plenior institutio (1672), he arranges it 
after the method of Peter Ramus, but as he says in Chapter 1, “I 
have thought it proper to use the word Jogic rather than, with 


Peter Ramus, dialectic, because by logic the whole art of reasoning 
is aptly signified; while dialectic . . . indicates rather the art of 
questioning and answering, that is of debating.”** I like to think 


that it was because of what Gil taught him in school that Milton 
reached this conclusion. 


Sacred Philosophy 


In The Sacred Philosophy of the Scripture (1635), Alexander 
Gil reverted in his old age to an interest in theology that went 
back at least as far as 1597 when, at the age of 33, he had written 
his Treatise Concerning the Trinity in Unity of the Deity (1601). 
Indeed the two works may be considered as parts of one, the 
Treatise being reprinted in one volume with Sacred Philosophy in 
1635 and in the second edition of 1651. 


28XT, 18-20. 


*°In The Epistle Dedicatory to Thomas White he states, “While I was at 
Norwich, in the yeere 1597, I writ this treatise.” 
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Gil’s complete title for his Sacred Philosophy is so truly self- 
explanatory of the subject and spirit of the book that it should 
be read in its entirety: 


The Sacred Philosophie of the Holy Scripture: Laid downe as Con- 
clusions in the Articles of our Faith, commonly called the Apostles 
Creed. Proved by the Principles or Rules taught and received in the 
Light of Understanding. Whereby it is made plaine to every one endued 
with Reason, what the stedfastness of the Truth and Mercy of God 
toward Mankinde is, concerning the attainment of everlasting happi- 
nesse: And what is the glory and excellency of the Christian Religion, 
over all heathenish idolatry, all Turkish, Iewish, Athean, and heretical 
Infidelity. Written by Alexander Gil, Mr. of Pauls Schoole. London, 
1635.°° 


That Gil was all his mature life consistently an orthodox and 
rational Anglican theologian“ appears by his Preface. Here he 
points out that some critics had attacked his Treatise on the Trinity 
“as thinking it unfit that matiers of faith should be perswaded 
by reason.” This sort “have held me disheartned untill now; for 
although I there shewed, that even in matiers where faith is most 
required, both our Lord and his Apostles perswaded by common 


reasons, as also the Prophets before-time had done: yet though I 


know no reason of their dislike, I did forbeare, because I would 
not offend of ignorance.” 


But as he grew older and no others came forward to defend rea- 
son he undertook the task and wrote his Sacred Philosophy, for the 


most part between 1625 and 1635.” In it he vindicated the position 
which he had never changed: 


It seemes therefore, that the authorities on all sides respectively being of 
like regard, the maine advantage which we have, is in reason, as it shall 
hereafter appeare, in every Article of our Faith. And therefore they 


S°Arthur Barker, “Milton’s Schoolmasters,” Modern Language Review, XXXII 
(1937), pp. 517-36, analyzes Sacred Philosophy 2s an important influence on 
Milton in the direction of Christian rationalism. My treatment in this article is 
intended to supplement, not to supplant, Barker's. 


8tHis orthodoxy is attested to by submission, in the conclusion to the Preface, 
“unto the undefiled Spouse of Iesus Christ my dearest mother, the Church of 


England,” and by the license, Ianuary, XXXI. 1634, signed “Guil. Haywood. capell. 
domest. Archiep. Cant.” 


82The Conclusion, p. 207. 
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that denie us the use of reason in a matier of so great importance as our 
Religion is, bereave us of our chiefe advantage; and (as much as in them 
is) turne us out of the fold of Christ, to chuse at large what Religion 
we like best. But if man were created in the image of God that hee 
might know and serve him as he ought, and if common reason rightly 
guided be that image of God in us yet remaining, as it is plaine, because 
that image and wisdome of the Father is that light which lightens every 
man that comes into the world, John I. I see no cause why reason, that 
especiall and principall gift of God to mankinde, should not be service- 
able to the principall and especiall end for which man himselfe is 
created, that is, his drawing neere unto God by faith in him: for the 
excellencie of every thing is in the excellencie of the End for which 
it is. And that common sence and reason have their especiall use in 
things pertaining unto God, is most manifest. For all our knowledge 
proceeds from meere ignorance, first knowing words, by their mean- 
ing, then things by sence and experiments, from whence the reason 
ascending by enquirie into the causes comes at last into the knowledge 
thereof, and so unto the chiefest and first cause, wherein alone it findes 
rest.5% 


Gil is at times most rewarding to the modern reader when, like 
Milton in his prose tracts, he introduces digressions of a personal 
nature. Thus he eloquently describes the circumstances and diffi- 


culties which attended the meditation and composition of his book: 


For though I had oftentimes thought of that argument, and for mine 
owne use had gathered divers Notes and Arguments thereunto: yet... 
I considered, that in that age, the vigor of wit doth often languish, 
which in younger yeeres is more pregnant, though not always with 
that stayednes of judgment which ought to goe therewith; and es- 
pecially, that for my professions sake, 1 was compelled to Poets and 
their fables; and among boyes, to speake to the understanding of boyes.** 


Yet when the pestilence of 1625 closed the school, he undertook 
his book. 

How devoutly Gil thought of his profession, in spite of the well- 
known difficulties, is clear from another digression: 


But as the great rivers are nothing else but the gathering together of 
waters from many smaller fountaines and gilz: so the particular 
Schooles, founded by charitable and well-minded men, such as the 


88Preface, second unnumbered page. 
54Conclusion, p. 207. 
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most vertuous lohn Colet Deane of Paules, and founder of that Schoole 
was; are the perpetuall supplies, without which the Universities could 
not be furnished either with Prophets, or with Prophets sonnes. And 
therefore for these also doth our Lord, now sitting on the right hand 
of the Father, by His Holy Spirit furnish men with the gift of tongues, 
and their interpretation . . . And although besides our endless paines, 
wee undure the inconveniences of these ill and dissolute times, the idle- 
nesse and dulnesse of many untoward and grace-lesse children, the folly 
of some more wicked and unthankfull parents; though our imploy- 
ment bee disesteemed: yet seeing the hope of the time to come is in 
our paines, let us for that duety which wee owe to Christ, that love 
which wee beare to His Church and our Countrey, endeavour the 
faithfull discharge of our trust, and remember that our reward is laid up 
in heaven.*® 


That Gil was deeply hurt by the ingratitude of someone near 
him and by libelous songs circulated against him is eloquently stated 
in another digression. That he endeavored to bear his cross as a 
Christian should is clear: 


Though thine enemies dispight thee dayly without a cause; though 
he that eates thy bread, lift up his heele against thee, though the drunk- 
ards make songs upon thee, yet remember that there is a reward for 
the righteous . . . Shall he that hath experience of such monsters of in- 
gratitude put it in the power of a sonne of Belial to disquiet his peace? 
. .. Let him write a book against me; I will bind it as a Crowne upon 
my head. And if for my love, and for my best deserts I find enemies, 
yet I will pray for them, Psal. 109.4. For seeing we know, that if we 
suffer with Christ, we shall also reigne with Him, shall we not pray 
for them that seale unto us the assurance of this hope? Therefore shall 
this be among my chiefest joyes, That the drunkards make songs 
upon me.*° 


Two of the songs the drunkards made are quoted by Aubrey in 
his notes on Gil the elder. Gil’s injured reference to the songs 
show that they do indeed refer to him, not to his son as Leach 
states.*’ Aubrey’s stories, which he tells to account for the songs, 
may be ever so untrustworthy as evidence for the alleged facts, but 
they are sound evidence for the tradition that Gil was not only a 


85Chapter 31, p. 84. 
86Chapter 32. 
87Leach, p. 304. 
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flogging master but also a popular master with his boys. But here 
are the stories, which I abridge: 


This Dr. Gill whipped Duncomb. He had his sword by his side, but 
the boyes surprized him: somebody had throwen a stone in at the 
windowe: and they seised on the first man they lighted on. He would 
hae cutt the doctor, but he never went abroad but to church, and then 
his army went with him. 

Dr. Triplet came to give his master a visit, and he whip’t him. The 
Dr. gott Pitcher, of Oxford, to sing this song under the schoole 
windowes, and gott a good guard to secure him with swords, and he 


was preserved from the examen of the little myrmidons which issued- 
out to attach him.** 


The song which Aubrey alleges Pitcher sang under the school 
windows would seem funny, though vulgar, to anyone save the 
victim. It catalogues a series of adults, from the porter to the maid 
Jillian, whom Dr. Gil gave a taste of the birch. Another song, also 
quoted by Aubrey, recounts a flogging he is alleged to have given 
his son Alexander. Since all the satirical details involve the real or 
fictitious derelictions of the younger Gil, I shall deal with it when 
I recount his life and works. 

With all respect for Dr. Gil’s sincerity, we may doubt the du- 
rability of his exalted mood of Christian resignation expressed in, 
“Therefore shall this be among my chiefest joyes, That the drunk- 
ards make songs upon me.” But we cannot doubt his sincere, and 
upon the whole successful, effort to lead a Christian life as a father 
of his sons, a subject of his king, and master of his school. Milton 
was fortunate in having as his High Master a man so well prepared 
to teach Christian morals and good literature to boys, who so well 
possessed the qualifications specified by Colet in his statutes for his 
new school of Paules, “A man hoole in body honest and vertuouse 
and lernyd.”*° 

Alexander Gil, Jr. 


More is known about Alexander Gil the younger than about his 
father because he got himself into a great deal more trouble. 
Whereas his father was interested in rationalistic Anglican the- 


88John Aubrey, Brief Lives, ed. Andrew Clark (1898), I, 263. 
8°]. H. Lupton, A Life of John Colet, Appendix A. 
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ology, he was excited about Puritan politics. Whereas his father 
grieved because the drunkards made songs about him, he on one 
occasion at least got a bit drunk and talked too much, and on 
several occasions wrote and circulated satirical verses which won 
him powerful enemies. Of him Anthony 4 Wood writes less en- 
comiastically than he did of his father: 


Alexander Gill, son of A. Gill mentioned among the writers under 
the year 1633, was born in London . . . became a commoner of Trin. 
coll in the beginning of the year 1612, . . . took the degrees in arts, 
became an usher under his father in S. Paul’s school, and under Tho. 
Farnabie the famous schoolmaster in Goldsmith’s-Rents; under both 
which, he spent more than ten years. I find one Dr. Gill to have been 
master of Okeham school in Rutlandshire, but whether the same with 
our author, who was of an unsettled and inconstant temper, I know not. 
At length, after many changes, rambles, and some imprisonments, he 
succeeded his father in the office of chief master of S. Paul’s school, 
an. 1635, and in the latter end of the next year took the degree of doct. 
of divinity, being then accounted one of the best Latin poets in the 
nation. In 1640 he was removed from the said school, with an allowance 
of 25 1. per an. alloted to him in requital of it.*° 


The “some imprisonments” mentioned by Wood were the result 
of a violent satire Gil wrote attacking the influence of Bucking- 
ham on the King in which he made derogatory remarks about both 
James and Charles, and for which he almost lost his ears when the 
remarks were reported to Laud by Chillingworth. Aubrey, in his 
notes on Chillingworth, is more sympathetic to Gil than to the 


informer: 


Dr. Gill, filius Dris Gill (schoolmaster of Paules schoole), and 
Chillingworth held weekely intelligence one with another for some 
years, wherein they used to nibble at states-matters. Dr. Gill in one 
of his letters calles King James and his sonne, the old foole and the 
young one, which letter Chillingworth communicates to W. Laud, 
A. B. Cant. The poore young Dr. Gill was seised, and a terrible storm 
pointed towards him, which, by the eloquent intercession and advoca- 


4°]T, 42-43. That Gil was appointed Headmaster of Oakham School in 1643 is 
verified by the statement of Mr. W. L. Sargant sent me in a letter from Mr. Grif- 
fith, the present Headmaster, in 1945. 
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tion of Edward, earle of Dorset, together with the teares of the poore 
old Doctor his father, and supplication on his knees to his majestie, 
were blown-over.** 


In brief, what happened is this, as can be pieced together from 
the State Papers‘? and from other contemporary sources. On 
September 5, 1628, twelve days after the Duke of Buckingham 
was murdered by Felton, Gil was arrested at St. Paul’s School, 
questioned by Laud, and committed to the Gate House. On a visit 
to Oxford, Gil had drunk freely of beer in the buttery and cellar 
of Trinity College in the company of other young men, who, he 
thought, were friends. At this beer drinking he had delivered him- 
self of a great deal of loose and dangerous talk. Laud reported to the 
King that he had made “speeches so foul against religion, allegiance, 
your Majesty’s person, and my dear lord by execrable hands laid in 
the dust,” that he had interrogated Gil in private. As Aubrey cor- 
rectly states, Gil had been betrayed by William Chillingworth, 
who subsequently became a Papist, and subsequent to that rejoined 
the Church. Indeed Chillingworth not only informed on Gil but 
egged him on. Gil’s first remark, as reported, was, “We have a 
fine wise king. He has wit enough to be a shopkeeper to ask, ‘What 
do you lack?’ and that is all.” Then Chillingworth asked him what 
he thought of James. He answered that “the duke and he were 
together, and if there were a hell and a devil, surely the devil was 
there.” He was then reported by a witness to have begun a health 
to Felton, “in a madbrain railing humour,” which most of the young 
men present joined him in drinking. Incriminating documents were 
found. Among them, and still preserved amongst the State Papers, 
endorsed, ‘‘Gill,” was a satire which suggests in no uncertain terms 
that Buckingham was the King’s catamite, and that the King should 
be freed from the favorite’s evil influence. On the basis of this 
damaging evidence Gil was degraded from the ministry, fined 
£2000, and condemned to lose his ears, one at Oxford and one at 
London. The fine and mutilation were remitted. He was, however, 
dismissed from his post as usher at St. Paul’s School. On October 


“1Aubrey, I, 171. 
“Cal. S. P. Dom., 1628, pp. 319, 325, 329, 338 
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18, 1630, Gil was promised a pardon, and on November 30 the 
pardon was granted.** 

Part of Gil’s satire against Buckingham was published by Hamil- 
ton in 1859,‘* but Masson, Leach, and McDonnell when they re- 
print it omit the first eight lines, the savage ones which almost cost 
Gil his ears. But it seems safe to print them now, and they help to 
account for the extreme irritation of the Star Chamber. 


Heavens still preserve him next I crave; 
Thou wilt be pleased, good God, to save 
My sovereign from a Ganymede, 

Whose whorish breath hath power to lead 
His Majesty which way it list: 

O! let such lips be never kist. 

From a breath so fair excelling, 

Bless my sovereign and his smelling. 


Moreover it is now possible to recover the whole poem, of which 
these verses are a part, and firmly attach it to Gil. The verses 
which Hamilton quotes as being used as evidence against him 
appear as the conclusion of a poem called The Five Senses among 
the poems of Drummond of Hawthornden listed in the edition of 


1711 as never before printed.** A version of the same poem in 
Scottish appears in the Scottish Text Society edition of Drum- 
mond among the poems of doubtful authenticity.** It seems im- 
probable that Gil would accept the attribution of the poem to him 
when it was adduced as part of the evidence against him unless 
he was in fact the author. It seems likely that if he thought it by 
Drummond, or by Ben Jonson, say, he would have said so. But 


48Cal. S. P. Dom. 1630, pp. 362 and 393. 


44W. D. Hamilton, Original Papers Illustrative of the Life and Writings of John 
Milton (Camden Soc., Vol. 75), p. 67. 

454 Collection of all the Poems written by William Drummond, of Hawthorn- 
den (Edinburgh, 1711), p. 55. 

46The Poetical Works of William Drummond of Hawthornden, ed. L. E. 
Kastner (Edinburgh and London, 1913) II, 296. This version was transcribed by 
the editor “from MS 19.3.8, in the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, in the hand- 
writing of Sir James Balfour, Lyon King of Arms.” The stanzas “Feeling” and 
“Smelling” are transposed; hence this text is much further from the Gil text than 
is the edition of 1711. 


The whole poem, The Five Senses, appears as an appendix to this article. 


= 
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who sent or gave a copy to Drummond? How did it get into his 
papers in such a way that it was printed in 1711 as his? 

This satire should help us to understand the sort of influence 
that his friend and schoolmaster exerted on Milton in his teens. 
Briefly it shows Gil to be a strong Protestant with Puritan leanings. 
He is for Parliament and Council, equity and law, the Gospel, the 
peace of the country and the welfare of the people. He is against 
bawdy tales, profane jests, wine, banquets and feasting, flatterers, 
illegal and oppressive taxes, Jesuits (and al’ aspects of Papacy in 
Spain or Italy or elsewhere), and most violently of all he is against 
Buckingham, the “Ganymede whose whorish Breath hath power” 
to mislead the King, Buckingham the upstart, whose “good looks 
and facile manners” endeared him to James, who made him a 
knight in 1615, an earl in 1617, a duke in 1623, whose ascendancy 
over Charles even before the latter’s accession in 1625 made him 
the most influential and hated man in England until Felton killed 
him.*’ His rise and fall coincided with Milton’s schooldays. Mil- 
ton’s political puritanism was encouraged by the Gil who wrote 
The Five Senses. 

Another evidence of Gil’s strong Protestantism is his poem, In 
ruinam camerae Papisticae.“* This poem rejoices in the collapse of 
a Popish chapel in London which killed almost one hundred Roman 
Catholics. As this happened on the fifth of November (new style), 
Gil naturally assumed that it was God’s judgment for the Gun- 
powder Plot. Though “our benignant prince lets you meet for your 
idolotrous worship, God takes his cause in hand.” Milton’s own 
poem on the Gunpowder Plot, In quintum novembris, aetatis 17, 
was written in 1626. Whether it was or was not influenced by Gil 
or Gil’s poem, it is none the less savage in its attacks on the Papists. 

Before May 20, 1628, Gil had sent to Milton at Cambridge a 
copy of verses congratulating “Henry of Nassau for the capture 
of the city.” Milton’s letter of acknowledgment establishes both 
Gil and himself as strong advocates of the Protestant cause in the 
Thirty Years War, a cause more popular with Parliament and people 


*"Godfrey Davies, The Early Stuarts, pp. 56-65. The first hundred pages are 
valuable for background (political, social, religious) of Milton’s schooldays. 


8Dated 1623 in “Poématum Index” of Parerga. 
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than with the king and the court, when he says, “But, as we hear 
you sing the prosperous successes of the Allies in so sonorous and 
triumphal a strain, how great a poet we shall hope to have in you 
if by chance our own affairs, turning at last more fortunate, should 
demand your congratulatory Muses.”*° 

During 1631-32 Gil was actively engaged in propaganda in 
favor of the Protestant cause as led by Gustavus Adolphus. One 
tract was Epinikion de gestis, successibus, et victoriis Regis Sue- 
ciae in Germania (1631). Another was The New Star of the North 
Shining upon the Victorious King of Sweden (1631).* This has 
as its theme that the star discovered by Tycho Brahe was an 
astrological forecast of the success of Gustavus and Protestant- 
ism. In his Elegy in Memory of Lady Penelope Noél (1631) he 
states that he had written an elegy on the death of Gustavus: 


Was’t not enough, that on great Sweden’s hearse 
My muse, astonish’d, pinned her mournful verse.** 


This elegy on Gustavus is doubtless one of the ten appended to the 
Third Part of the Swedish Intelligencer and is as yet to be iden- 
tified. 


The publication which won Gil the reputation of being “One 


of the best Latin poets in the nation” was Parerga, Sive poetici 
conatus (1632). It collects Latin, and a few Greek, poems by Gil, 
mostly occasional. One of these, mourning the death of Prince 
Henry, was written as early as 1612; another mourns King James, 
another celebrates the accession of Charles, to whom the volume 
is dedicated, another is an encomium of Laud, with whom he had 
made his peace. More interesting, if less in “the grand style,” are 
his verses to his friends, including members of the Cambden family. 
His verse celebrating his father’s sixtieth birthday seasons the topics 
of encomium with flippancy if not Attic salt. The verse sent with 
a skin of wine to Thomas Farnabie in 1624 is at once the most 
charming and urbane of the volume. 


49F pist. 2. XXII, 8-9. 
5°There is also another edition of 1632, bound with Epinikion. 


51Printed in Hamilton, Original Papers, pp. 65-66. Cal. S. P. Dom, 1635. Lady 
Penelope was daughter of Baptist Hicks, Lord Cambden. 
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A satire in English, directed against Ben Jonson, brought down 
upon Gil’s head Ben’s wrath, but not the disasters that resulted 
from The Five Senses. It grew out of Ben Jonson’s attack on 
Gil’s father, who, be it remembered, called George Wither, “our 
Juvenal” in Logonomia Anglica. In Time Vindicated (1623), in 
the process of satirizing Wither, Jonson takes a fling at Gil in 
these lines: 


There is a Schoolemaster 
Is turning all his workes too, into Latine, 
To pure Satiricke Latine; makes his Boyes 
To learne him; calls him the times Juvenal; 
Hangs all his Schoole with his sharpe sentences; 
And o’re the Execution place hath painted 
Time whipt, for terror to the Infantery. 


This much happened while Milton was at school to Dr. Gil, and 
whether or not Milton learned Wither or turned him into Latin, 
at least he must have been aware that the Gils felt their withers 
were wrung by Ben Jonson’s jibes. But the Gils held their fire for 
ten years until the failure of Jonson’s Magnetic Lady on the stage 
gave the younger Gil an opportunity for attack in satiric verse, 
which at times, at least, is deft and witty. It concludes: 


Butt to advise, Ben, in this strickt age, 

A brick-hill’s fitter for thee then a stage: 

Thou better knowes a groundsell how to laye, 
Then lay the plott or grounde worke of a playe; 
And better canst derect to capp a chimney, 
Then to converse with Clio or Polihimny. 

Fall then to worke, in thy old age, agen, 

Take upp your trugg and trowell, gentle Ben.*? 


Jonson retaliated in an angry verse, naturally bringing up Gil’s ears 
since Gil had twitted him with his bricklaying. He says in part: 


Shall the prosperity of a pardon still 
Secure thy railing rhymes, infamous Gill, 
At libelling? Shall no Star-Chamber peers, 
Pillory, nor whip, nor want of ears 


The whole poem is quoted by Bliss in his edition of Wood, II, 597, as by the 
elder Gil, which false attribution Bliss corrects III, 43. 
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All of which thou hast incurred deservedly, 
No degradation from the ministry 

To be the Denis of thy father’s school 
Keep in thy bawling wit, thou bawling fool! 


Ben Jonson’s violence against Gil was not due entirely to a lit- 
erary quarrel. It also partook of politics, for Jonson and Zouch 
Townlye were involved at the same time as Gil in prosecution 
for their alleged writing of inflammatory verses against Bucking- 
ham. Townlye escaped to the Hague, and Jonson swore that he 
had not written the verses in question.”* He had to detest Gil very 
hard indeed to avoid being blamed along with him. 

It is the same political animus that inspired the satirical libel, Gill 
upon Gill, one of the “songs the drunkards made.” Hence the 
reader should be chary of accepting the allegations of such a satire 
as evidence for fact. Milton later received the same sort of treat- 
ment from Bishop Hall and from More. As Aubrey, who quotes 
the verse, explains, it is written “Dialog-wise between Alexander 
Gill, father, and Alexander Gill, son.” Although his son has his 
college degrees Gil the father is going to pull down his hose and 
sawce him before Sound, the undermaster, and the school for the 


following faults: his verse and prose are slovenly, his themes are 
nonsense, his Greek is barbarous, there are faults in his Hebrew, 
he was tossed in a blanket at college, as a preacher he was a scandal, 
and he had to sit four times for his degree. But most important 
of his faults: 


But now remaines the vilest thing, 

The alehouse barking ’gainst the king 
And all his brave and noble peeres; 

For which thou ventredst for thy eares. 
And if thou hadst thy right, 

Cut off they had been quite 

And thou hadst been a rogue in sight. 


Yet in all his political activities Gil shows himself at one with 
the great majority of Englishmen. Patriotic and Protestant, he occu- 
pied the middle ground between the radical Puritan party and the 
reactionary party of King and Bishops—so long as the middle 


58Hamilton, Original Papers, p. 72. Also Masson, I, 565 for the exchange of jibes. 
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round was tenable. In 1628 he was too violent against Buckingham 
to please Laud and the King. But in 1630 he was pardoned and 
made his peace with the King and the Archbishop. In Parerga 
(1632) he included an encomiastic Latin poem in honor of Laud, 
which he undoubtedly had sent to the Archbishop in manuscript. 
In so far as this was timeserving or enlightened self interest, it 
served its purpose, for when the Company of Mercers, in 1640, 
dismissed Gil from the High Mastership of St. Paul’s School, Laud 
went to his defense. The King, too, had forgiven his sharp tongue, 
for in his petition to the King for reinstatement Gil states that it 
was through the King’s “royal grace and favour” that he had been 
chosen High Master when his father died in 1635. 

The charge the Mercers laid against Gil was the brutal flogging 
of a boy named Bennett. Evidence was adduced that Gil was 
furiously angry at the boy and dragged him about the school 
by the ears.* Such excessive flogging was doubtless deplorable but 
all too common in English grammar schools to be exceptional or 
to be reasonable grounds for dismissal. ‘The real reason is more likely 
to be that which is clearly stated in Gil’s petition to the King: 


Your poor subject having good cause to believe that a great part 
of the revenues of the school is not employed according to the foun- 
der’s intention, and having sometimes expressed his desire “that there 
might be fair play above board, that the school might know its own, 
and have its own,” the feoffees are so incensed against your poor sub- 
ject, that upon the unjust complaint of a lying, thieving boy, . . . they 
have picked a quarrel with your poor subject.** 


I believe that the elder Gil’s attack on false feoffees in Sacred 
Philosophy (Chapter 38, p.87) alludes to the same abuse of St. Paul’s 
endowments. The Mercers replaced Gil as High Master with John 
Langley, a very strict Puritan, less likely to seek support from the 
Archbishop and the King. But they made some acknowledgment 
that they were wronging Gil by paying him £50 down and agree- 
ing to pay him the allowance of £25 per annum that Anthony 4 
Wood mentions. Leach sums up the matter justly, I think, “There 

= F. J. McDonnell, A History of St. Paul?’s School (London, 1909), 
p. 189. 

55Cal. S. P. Dom. 1639-1640. p. 389. 
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is some reason to think that the flogging was only an excuse for 
getting rid of a somewhat violent reformer, who had the audacity 
to apply his principles to the school and to the City Company, 
who were its trustees.”** 

After his dismissal from the High Mastership Gil “taught certain 
youths privately in Aldersgate-street in London,” according to 
Wood. Gil’s presence there may have influenced Milton to become 
a schoolmaster after his return from Italy, for when he did, he 
took a house in Aldersgate street near Gil. 

These were the men, Alexander Gil and his son Alexander, who 
were the strongest influence on the schoolboy John Milton. Just 
what their influence was in every detail we shall never know. | 
Enough has been said to show the nature of the influence and the 
direction toward which it tended. That Milton did indeed follow 
in the direction pointed out by his teachers is obvious to all stu- 





dents of his life and writings. That he also followed other influences 


as well and obeyed the promptings of his own nature is equally 
obvious. And so enough of the Gils at this time and in this place. 
They were most interesting men, worthy of far more detailed study 
than this brief sketch allows. 


THE FIVE SENSES 
I. Seeing. 2. Hearing. 

From such a Face whose Excellence From Jests prophane, and flattering 
May captivate my Sovereign’s Sense, Tongues, 
And make him (Phoebus like) his From bawdy Tales and beastly Songs, 

Throne, From after Super Suits, that fear 
Resign to some young Phaeton, A Parliament or Council’s Ear; 
Whose skilless and unstayed Hand From Spanish Treaties that may wound 
May prove the Ruin of the Land, The Country’s Peace, the Gospel’s 
Unless great Jove, down from the Sky, Sound; 
Beholding Earth’s Calamity, From Job’s false Friends, that would 
Strike with his Hand that cannot err, intice 
The proud usurping Charioter, My Sovereign from Heav’ns Paradise; 
And cure (tho’ Phoebus grieve) our § From Prophets, such as Achab’s were, 

Wo: Whose Flatterings sooth my Sovereign’s 
From such a Face as can work so, Ear; 
Wheresoever thou hast a Being, His Frowns more than his Maker’s fear- 


Bless my Sov’reign and his Seeing. ing, 
Bless my Sovereign and his Hearing. 


56Leach, p. 304. 
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3. Tasting 


From all Fruit that is forbidden, 

Such for which old Eve was chidden; 

From Bread of Labours, Sweat and Toy], 

From the poor Widow’s Meal and Oy]; 

From Blood of Innocents oft wrangled 

From their Estates, and from that’s 
strangled; 

From the candid poyson’d Baits 

Of Jesuites and their Deceits; 

Italian Sallads, Romish Drugs, 

The Milk of Babel’s proud Whore’s 
Dugs; 

From Wine that can destroy the Brain, 

And from the dangerous Figs of Spain, 

At all Bankets, and all Feasting, 

Bless my Sov’reign and his Tasting. 


5. Smelling. 


Where Myrrh and Frankincense is 
thrown, 

The Altar’s built to Gods unknown, 

O let my Sov’raign never dwell, 

Such damn’d Perfumes are fit for Hell. 

Let no such Scent his Nostrils stain, 

From Smells that poyson can the Brain, 

Heavens still preserve him. Next I crave 

Thou wilt be pleas’d, great God, to save 

My Sov’reign from a Ganymede, 

Whose Whorish Breath hath Power to 
lead 

His Excellence which Way it list, 

O let such Lips be never kist 

From a eeath so far excelling, 

Bless my Sov’reign and his Smelling. 
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4. Feeling. 


From Prick of Conscience, such a Sting 
As slays the Soul, Heaven bless the 
King; 
From such a Bribe as may withdraw 
His Thoughts from Equity or Law; 
From such a smooth and beardless Chin, 
As may provoke or tempt to Sin; 
From such a Hand whose moist Palm 
may 
My Sov’reign lead out of the Way; 
From Things polluted and unclean, 
From all Things beastly and obscene; 
From that may set his Soul a reeling, 
Bless my Sov’reign and his Feeling. 


The Abstract 


Seeing 

And now, just God, I humbly pray, 

That thou wilt take the Slime away; 

That keeps my Soveraigns Eyes from 
seeing 

The Things that will be our Undoing. 
Hearing 

Then let him hear (good God) the 
Sounds 

As well of Men as of his Hounds. 
Taste 

Give him a taste, and truly too, 

Of what his Subjects undergo. 
Feeling and Smelling 

Give him a Feeling of their Woes, 

And then no doubt his Royal Nose 

Will quickly Smell the Rascals forth, 

Whose black Deeds have Eclips’d his 
Worth: 

They found and scourg’d for their 
Offences, 

Heavens bless my Sovereign and his 
Senses. 











“The Invention” of Milton’s 


“Great Argument”: 


A Study of the Logic of “God’s Ways to Men” 


By Leon Howarp 


N THE Preface to his survey of the system of logic he had 
acquired at St. Paul’s, used at Cambridge, and presumably taught 

to his nephews John Milton spoke of “art which is a sort of habit 
of the mind”? and implied that he, with others of his school, looked 
upon logic as the art of arts, underlying and forming all other 
activities of the intellect. Yet his Artis logicae is one of the most 
neglected of his writings—unfortunately so, for many critical in- 
terpretations of his greatest work seem to be made on the basis of 
habits of mind quite different from those represented in the almost 
forgotten system of his treatise. For example, Milton’s conception 
of the logical position of Satan in Paradise Lost is surely not appar- 
ent to those critics who speak of the author’s unconscious satanism; 
nor can the logic of Milton’s ideas of causation be clear to those 
who feel that original sin must be traced back to the motives of 
“man’s first disobedience.” Furthermore, at least some of the curious 
theological and philosophical implications that have been recently 


14 Fuller Institution of the Art of Logic, Arranged after the Method of Peter 
Ramus, by John Milton, an Englishman (trans. A. S. Gilbert, The Works of Jobn 
Milton, XI [New York; The Columbia University Press, 1935]), p. 9. Further 
references to this edition will be made by page number within the text. 

The earliest known edition of the original Latin text of the Artis logicae was 
published in London, 1672, although it may have appeared earlier. There have been 
a number of rather casual speculations concerning the date of composition, the 
most plausible being that it grew out of notes made at Cambridge and system- 
atized during Milton’s own period of teaching with perhaps some revision just 
before publication. See John W. McCain, Jr., “Milton’s ‘Artis Logicae’” and 
“Further Notes on Milton’s ‘Artis Logicae,’” Notes and Queries, CLIV, 149-50 
(March 4, 1933), and CLV, 56-59 (July 29, 1933), for some comments upon its 
background and publication. G. C. Moore Smith, “A Note on Milton’s ‘Art of 
Logic,” Review of English Studies, XIIl, 335-40 (July, 1937), makes additional 


comments upon its origin and suggests certain parallels between it and Paradise 
Lost. 
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discovered in the poem disappear when they are examined with 
reference to the system of thought which was a habit of Milton’s 
mind. However valuable the scholarship of Saurat, Tillyard, and— 
more recently—Maurice Kelley might be for the light it casts upon 
the poet’s knowledge and ideas, it seems clear that their criticism 
follows a way of thinking entirely foreign to that of the seven- 
teenth-century Puritan poet. This alien point of view, I believe, 
has introduced into modern criticism problems of interpretation 
that did not exist for the “fit audience, though few,” to whom 
Milton addressed his poem and which should not exist for the his- 
torically-minded readers of today. Thus it may be worth while to 
direct attention to certain pertinent sections of Milton’s relatively 
unfamiliar work on logic in an effort to show how these sections 
might cast some new—or, rather, old—light on the meaning of Para- 
dise Lost and to suggest the effect of his systematic point of view 
upon several critical problems that have grown out of the differ- 
ence between the mental habits of the poet and those of his later 
readers. 

The subject is not one, however, which lends itself to easy 
clarification even in the oversimplified form of a brief survey. 
Accordingly, in treating it, I shall make somewhat arbitrary divi- 
sions dealing with (1) the general character of Milton’s logic and 
its possible relationship to his statement of his theme and purpose 
in Paradise Lost, with (2) his particular analysis of the logic of 
causation in his treatise, and with his apparent use of that analysis 
in Paradise Lost in connection with (3) the “efficient” cause, (4) 
cause as “matter” and “form,” and (5) the “final” cause or “end.” 
The contrasts between Milton’s logic and that of some of his recent 
critics will be drawn in the proper sections, although some general 
comments will be reserved for a brief conclusion. 


I 


The system of logic offered in Milton’s treatise was that of Peter 
Ramus, amplified in an effort to achieve a “copiousness of clarity” 
(p. 3) not to be found in the original Dialecticae libri duo and 
modified in several respects in order to conform to Milton’s own 
opinions. The Ramean system, although it was based upon scholas- 
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tic logic, differed from that of Aristotle in three major ways. 
Technically, it was an attempt at simplification through the sub- 
stitution of a fundamental collection of “arguments” for the Aris- 
totelian “predicables” and “categories” or “praedicamenta.” Popu- 
larly, it placed much more emphasis upon the discovery and state- 
ment of axiomatic or self-evident truths than upon careful syllo- 
gistic reasoning. And, systematically, it was organized according 
to a distinctive method of thinking in “dichotomies,” moving from 
the general to the particular by a consistent division of ideas into 
pairs of mutually exclusive classes until all thought was reduced 
to its fundamental “arguments.” There is no occasion, in this 
limited paper, to undertake a general discussion of the complete 
system or of the evidences of Milton’s use of it? except, perhaps, 
to point out that its habitual dichotomization is reflected in Para- 
dise Lost by Milton’s partial definition of “reason” (as he had also 
defined it in the Areopagitica) as “choice” and also, as we shall see, 
by his limitation of his “argument” through the use of systematic 
dichotomy in the opening lines of the poem. 

In any consideration of the Ramean logic, however, there is some 
difficulty in terminology, for the Ramists often gave slightly or 
entirely new meanings to familiar terms borrowed from classical 
rhetoric and logic. By their method of dichotomy, for example, 
they divided logic into two parts, “invention” or the seeking out 
of “arguments,” and “disposition” or the arranging of “arguments” 
in discourse. The second of these included not only the syllogistic 
arrangements of conventional logic but a great deal of what the 
Aristotelians considered rhetoric. But the first had almost nothing 
to do with rhetorical invention. When they spoke of the “inven- 
tion of arguments” the Ramists meant something like the discovery 
of self-evident truths rather than the fabrication of persuasive dis- 
course, and, with the Platonic tinge that colored all their thoughts, 
they thought of “invention” in general as the finding out of some- 
thing which already existed instead of looking upon it as the put- 
ting together of something entirely new. According to their sys- 


*Franklin Irwin, Ramistic Logic in Milton’s Prose (unpublished dissertation, 
Princeton, 1941) has illustrated Milton’s dependence upon this system of logic in 
the prose pamphlets of the 1640’s and in the treatise on Christian doctrine. 
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tem, “invention” itself was dichotomized, one part leading to the 
discovery of “artificial” arguments which had the power of proof 
within themselves and the other to “inartificial” arguments which 
consisted of either divine or human testimony. The “artificial” part 
of invention, with which this paper is primarily concerned, was 
further subdivided into progressively limited classes until it reached 
“the first of all arguments” which, Milton said, “is cause—as any 
one can know for himself” (p. 29). It was also the argument to 
which Milton, in common with other Ramists, devoted the most 
careful attention and analysis, for it was the “first place of inven- 
tion” and the “fount of all knowledge” (p. 31). Classified accord- 
ing to the amount of space it took up in his textbook, it was cer- 
tainly the “great” argument in Milton’s logical system; and I believe 
there is evidence worthy of consideration that it (rather than any 
conventionally heroic narrative or any theological doctrine) was 
the highest concern and hence the “Great Argument” of the 
author of Paradise Lost. 

The poem opens with an identification of its theme by means 
of a Ramean dichotomy: 


Of Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden Tree, whose mortal taste [the cause] 


Brought [the effect] death into the world, and all our woe 
With loss of Eden. 


(I, 1-4]* 
What Milton wanted illumined in him was his dark vision of the 
complex nature of that “great argument”—the cause—which was so 
absolutely coupled with its effect of death and woe and loss of 
Paradise. He was aware of many “inartificial” arguments related to 
that effect in the form of divine and human testimony; but although 
he had a profound faith in divine testimony, having frequently 
used it as the final argument in his controversial prose writings, 
the purpose he had set for himself was the discovery of a higher 
argument which had the power of proof within itself. “When the 
deepest truth or nature of things is carefully sought out,” his logic 


SAll quotations from Paradise Lost are by book and line from the edition by 
A. W. Verity (Cambridge, 1921). 
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had taught him, “testimony has little force for proof” (p. 281). 
“And divine testimony,” he added, “affirms or denies that a thing 
is so and brings about that I believe; it does not prove, it does not 
teach, it does not cause me to know or understand why things 
are so, unless it also brings forward reasons” (p. 283). Other re- 
ligious writers had collected testimony and attempted to make it 
coherent and eloquent. But Milton quite explicitly thought of 
himself as pursuing “Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme.” 
He would use invention, the first part of logic, to discover the 
“artificial” argument that had the power of instructing the rational 
understanding through its own “innate and peculiar force” (p. 27). 
Divine Providence had always been a mystery because of the in- 
ability of corrupted reason to grasp the causes of God’s ways to 
men.‘ Milton’s bold purpose was literally to “assert”—to join him- 
self to—Eternal Providence in a logical effort to make the ways of 
God to men (to the extent of this one particular “argument”) as 
right and clear to human reason as Providence itself might make 
them to uncorrupted faith. 


II 


The richness of invention demanded by Milton’s purpose may 
be realized when one remembers that the Ramean “argument” is 
not a matter of mere words or even things’ but something which 
has within itself “a natural bent” for “showing, explaining, or prov- 
ing” its subject matter (pp. 23-25). It is something which served 
in the Ramean system of logic as a substitute for the Aristotelian 
predicable and category without representing either the relation- 
ship of the former or the abstract concept of the latter. It bears 
some resemblance to the category but has a closer (although—to 
the un-platonic mind, at least—tenuous and difficult) connection 
with the thing itself. Cause could be stated, for example, by defini- 

““Ignorance of causes has fabricated the name of fortune,” he wrote in the 


Artis logicae; and “certainly fortune should be placed in heaven, but should be 
called by the different name of divine providence” (p. 49). 


“An argument in the proper sense of the word is not a word or a thing, but a 
certain fitness of something for arguing” (p. 25). 
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tion as Milton defined the cause of death and all our woe as “Man’s 
first disobedience” in the opening line of Paradise Lost. But such a 
definition was “nothing else than a universal symbol of the causes 
constituting the essence and nature of a thing” (p. 265). In order 
to bring out the full power of this “argument” Milton had to ex- 
amine, with some precision, the thing itself and distinguish all the 
varied causes that constituted the nature and essence of original sin 
and present them in a way that would reveal their “natural bent 
for showing, explaining, or proving” it. The Ramean method of 
invention was that of elaborate “distribution” into classes and sub- 
classes of cause by the process of dichotomy, and the distribution 
of this “first of all arguments” provided most of the subject mat- 
ter of the poem. 

The system of logic provided by Milton’s treatise, however, was 
not fully equal to the task laid upon it; and Milton, by the time 
he wrote Paradise Lost, may have been willing to permit himself 
some satiric reference to the academic subtleties of formal logic 
in his portrait of the rhetorically impassioned Satan with the power 


not only to discern 
Things in their causes, but to trace the ways 
Of highest agents, deemed however wise. [IX, 681-83] 


But the “habit of the mind” remained, and his invention followed 
the academic pattern although some evidences of it, especially when 
the system itself broke down, may be debatable. The first distribu- 
tions of “cause” are clear: it was dichotomized into two nameless 
genera which were in turn respectively divided into “efficient” and 
“matter,” “form” and “end.” These resembled the Aristotelian 
classifications from which the Ramists borrowed the descriptive 
names without, however, adopting their exact Aristotelian signi- 
fication. For one thing, the strong Platonic bias of the Ramists 
made their conception of “matter” somewhat more intangible than 
the Aristotelian “material” cause; and, for another, their conception 
of the “efficient” cause would not allow it to fit into any dis- 
coverable genus.’ Indeed, the Ramean conception of the efficient 

®For example, the “efficient” cause was both “intrinsic” (with “matter” and 


“form”) and “extrinsic” (with “end”); and, in time, it both preceded and fol- 
lowed “matter” and could be co-existent with the “end.” 
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cause was so complex (of such “richness,” as Milton put it [p. 33]) 
that with it the whole system of distribution broke down. But 
Milton’s attempt to deal with it takes up three entire chapters in 
the Artis logicae and forms an essential key to his thinking in 
Paradise Lost. 

The distinctive peculiarity of Milton’s treatment of the efficient 
cause is that, for reasons we shall notice later, he did not consider 
it a single cause or even a consecutive series of causes. The efficient, 
like the more general concept of cause, was subject to analysis or 
distribution into parallel causes which were independent of each 
other so far as the human mind could perceive. It was here that 
the Ramean system, as Milton developed it somewhat farther than 
most of his predecessors, failed; for there was, he admitted, no 
apparent possibility of dividing the efficient cause into mutually 
exclusive species according to the proper method of dichotomy. 
Accordingly he explored its richness through three classical “modes 
of working” which were dichotomized as “procreative and main- 
taining,” “singly and with others,” and “by itself and by its acci- 


dence.” All three appear in Paradise Lost, but the second is by far 
the most important in the poem and is also the one most carefully 


analyzed in the Artis logicae. The “other” causes in this mode of 
working (that is, those with which the efficient operates) were 
represented as being either “principal” or “helping,” and the “help- 
ing” causes were further classified as either “impulsive” or “instru- 
mental.” The “impulsive” cause, which “in some way” impelled or 
moved the “principal,” was itself distributed into a “proegumenic” 
cause (which moved from within the principal) and a “procatarc- 
tic’ (which moved or operated from without); and, finally, the 
latter represented either the genuine “occasion” or a feigned “pre- 
text.” Beginning students of Ramean logic were not expected to 
keep all such classifications within classification in their minds, and 
one of the distinctive features of most Ramean textbooks was some- 
thing that might be described as a sort of table of logical logarithms. 
Milton’s analysis of the efficient cause, diagrammed as a continua- 
tion of the conventional Ramean table, would appear as follows: 
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To discover all “the causes constituting the essence and nature” of 
man’s original sin it will be necessary to consider all the terminal 
words of this table; and such a consideration, I believe, will account 
for the greater part of the “invention” in Paradise Lost. 

During the course of this consideration, however, two things 
must be constantly borne in mind. One is that, to Milton, “inven- 
tion” and “disposition” were two entirely separate divisions of the 
art of logic, and the discovery of arguments had no relation to the 
disposition of them according to the epic plan of discourse. The 
other—and more tenuous one—is that Milton was unable to name 
the genus in which the efficient cause was placed. This means that 
the unconscious tendency to think of the natural order of causes in 
terms of time must be consciously overcome: the “efficient,” in 
particular, did not in all its manifestations necessarily pre-exist 
matter, nor do the various sub-divisions of the efficient cause bear 
any necessary temporal relationship to other causes in the table. 

With these things in mind, then, and with constant reference to 
his logical table, let us observe Milton’s representation of “the causes 
constituting the essence and nature” of the original sin which 
“Brought death into the world, and all our woe.” 


Ill 


“The efficient is the beginning of motion and the first of causes,” 
Milton wrote in the Artis logicae (p. 57); and he properly began 
Paradise Lost with a statement of the first cause, which, to adapt 
his own figure of speech, was the beginning of motion in the womb 
of chaos. One crucial point about his habit of thinking, however, 
was that he thought of the “first” efficient cause as not only oper- 
ating through other causes but with other causes which, though of 
a lower order, were themselves efficient. In other words, his system 
of logic provided for independent or parallel efficient causes which 
were not derived from some “first cause” in any way perceptible 
to the human mind. These parallel causes were certainly not looked 
upon as links in some necessary chain of causation, for the con- 
clusion to the chapter from which the tabular analysis is taken 
refers to a chain of causes as something in addition to the classi- 
fication: 
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To this place it seems may be assigned most conveniently the order 
of causes in which one is called first, either absolutely, as God, or in its 
genus, as the sun and anything of the sort; others, called secondary and 
so forth depend on the first or the prior causes, and each is a kind of 


effect [pp. 37-39]. 
“But,” he added, 


these divisions in the causes of logic need not be zealously followed 
out, for the whole force of arguing is contained in the proximate cause; 
and from this alone the general definition of cause is understood [p. 39]. 


Milton did not deny a chain of causation. He simply ignored it as 
an unfathomable mystery that had no place in the human art of 
logic which involved “the actual teaching of something useful” 
(p. 13); and it had no part in the invention of Paradise Lost.’ 

Milton, in fact, allowed God to disassociate himself entirely from 
the other “more proximate” efficient causes which contained “the 
whole force” of proving, teaching, or causing one to “know or 
understand why things are so”: 


So without least impulse or shadow of fate, 

Or aught by me immutably forseen, 

They trespass, authors to themselves in all, 

Both what they judge and what they choose. 

{IIl, 120-23] 

Man, in the person of Adam, was the “principal” cause of his own 
first disobedience. But even though he was the “principal” he was 
affected by certain explicable impulses and by an instrument of 
deception which could be classified as “helping” causes. The “in- 
strumental cause” was of particular importance because it enabled 
divine justice to draw a distinction between the fate of man’s fel- 
low sinners—the fallen angels—and his own: 


The first sort by their own suggestion fell, 

Self-tempted, self-depraved; Man falls, deceived 

By the other first: Man therefore shall find grace; 

The other, none. (III, 129-32] 


"The efficient “first” cause (i.e., God) in its “procreant and maintaining” mode 
has an important subordinate place in the invention of the poem, and the differ- 
ence between its operation by itself and by its accidence is also important to a 
complete logical analysis. But this discussion seems complicated enough without 
introducing these overlapping “modes of wae although they are highly sig- 
nificant with reference to Milton’s religious beliefs. 
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So important was this instrumental cause to the clarification of 
God’s ways to men that Milton turned immediately to it at the 
beginning of his poem, appealing to the Holy Spirit to 

say first what cause 

Moved our grand parents, in that happy state, 

Favoured of Heaven so highly, to fall off 

From their Creator. [I, 28-31] 
Satan, “the infernal Serpent,” he declares at once was the seducer 
of mankind—the instrument of man’s “foul revolt.” But such a 
simple statement is not a true “artificial” argument because it does 
not have “a natural bent for showing, explaining, or proving” any- 
thing in itself. Satan must be considered in all his pride and subtlety, 
as the adventurous spirit and master politician that he was, in order 
to become a convincing argument according to the demands of 
Milton’s particular system of logic. The presentation of Satan in his 
logical character is a work of great art, and it reflects a consider- 
able amount of that dramatic sympathy—the ability of the artist to 
identify himself momentarily with his subject—which may be a 
characteristic of all convincing writers. But it does not reflect, as 
so many critics since William Blake have assumed, any “uncon- 
scious” sympathy between the author and his creation or indicate 
that “unwittingly he was led away by the creature of his imagina- 
tion.”* The Milton who so explicitly maintained that “art is not 
commonly against the will . . . and the prudent and well informed 
man makes use of thought” (p. 41) would hardly have composed 
so great a part of his artistic masterpiece against his expressed will 
or without taking adequate thought of what he was doing. On the 
contrary, “the art of reasoning well”® demanded that the instrumen- 
tal cause of the world’s great catastrophe should be sufficiently 
impressive to have the power of “showing, explaining, or proving” 
its part in that catastrophe by its own “innate and peculiar force.” 
Had Milton’s hatred of evil made him represent Satan, up to the 

See E. M. W. Tillyard, Milton (London, 1934), p. 277 in his chapter “Paradise 
Lost; the Unconscious Meaning.” I cite Tillyard’s as the most nearly reasonable 


of all the expositions of this point of view, for although he adopts it he avoids the 
extremes of what he calls the “purely Satanic explanations.” 


%It might be noted in passing that Milton’s definition of logic (p. 19) differs 
somewhat from the more conventional Ramean Dialectica est ars bene disserendi. 
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time of the fall, as a mean and contemptible figure he actually 
would have been led away from his logical habits of mind by the 
creature of his imagination. That he did not do so merely shows that 
his logical habits were different from those of his later critics, 

The bare statement that man was the “principal” cause of his first 
disobedience—like the identification of Satan as the instrument of 
his fall—is an inadequate “artificial” argument because it does not 
have the power of “showing, explaining, or proving” within itself. 
To give his argument that power it was necessary for Milton to 
characterize Adam as fully as he characterized Satan, though from 
a somewhat different point of view because in Adam he had to 
discover the “proegumenic” cause which, although strictly an im- 
pulsive “helping” cause, somehow moved the principal from with- 
in. God had made Adam 


just and right, 
Sufficient to have stood, though free to fall; 


(III, 98-99] 
and in this freedom lay the chief difference between man and the 
Creator in whose image he had been formed. Adam himself identi- 
fied it through his own self-knowledge as a “deficience” (VIII, 416) 


in his nature and was praised by God for recognizing it (VIII, 
437 ff.). Briefly, it was an inability to be satisfied by himself, a lack 
of self-sufficiency as Tillyard has aptly called it, which was 


the cause of his desire 

By conversation with his like to help 

Or solace his defects. [ VIII, 417-19] 
It was this lack of self-sufficiency, this need for companionship, 
which led to the creation of Eve, who, in turn, provided the “pro- 
catarctic” cause (operating from without) or “occasion” for the 
fall. Having sinned herself, she provided Adam with the occasion 
to choose between his “happy state” and the companionship of his 
“other self,” testing his 


unity defective; which requires 
Collateral love, and dearest amity. [ VIII, 425-26] 


Adam’s unexercised reason was not proof against the requirements 
of his “unity defective,” and so the “deficience” of his nature 
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operated from within as an impulsive cause that brought about 
his sin, 
Against his better knowledge, not deceived, 
But fondly overcome with female charm. 
[IX, 998-99] 
This summary analysis of the operation of the efficient cause in 
the major argument of Paradise Lost is by no means complete, but 
it should be sufficient to show that each of the characters in the 
drama of man’s first disobedience occupies a role designed by 
Milton’s conception of that cause as set forth in his Art of Logic. 
God is the remote first cause, who moves in so mysterious a way 
that human reason can find a force for teaching only in those more 
proximate causes with which he works. Adam, impelled by a 
“deficience” of nature within him, was the principal cause of “all 
our woe.” Eve provided the occasion of his first disobedience. And 
Satan was the instrument by which the catastrophe was brought 
about. The next two causes that combined with the efficient and 
final causes to form the “great argument” may be more briefly 
treated. 


IV 


In the classification of causes which Milton adopted for his sys- 
tem of logic, “matter” was placed with the “efficient” in the first 
of two nameless genera into which causes were dichotomized. The 
two belonged together even though there was no resemblance be- 
tween them that would enable the logician to name the genus, for 
they complemented each other in a way that affected Milton’s 
entire characterization of Adam before the fall. Satan introduced 
this new element in the invention of Milton’s “great argument” with 
his proposal to explore the “matter” of God’s new creation, “the 
cause from which” (p. 51) man’s first disobedience came: 

Thither let us bend all our thoughts, to learn 
What creatures there inhabit, of what mould, 
Or substance, how endued, and what their power, 
And where their weakness. 
(Il, 354-57] 
Carrying out his proposal, he found on earth the newly created 
man, molded of the dust in God’s image and indued with the 
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knowledge of himself and of all the world in which he lived. This 
knowledge was natural reason, and with it went free will and the 
power to choose good or evil. His knowledge was perfect so far 
as it went, but, being of a world and of a creature free from sin, 
it was incomplete. Adam had no direct knowledge of good and evil. 
The fruit of that tree had been kept from him as a test of his 
obedience, but to make any disobedience on his part “inexcusable” 
(V, Argument) he had been allowed the best indirect knowledge 
possible to him: the testimony of Raphael, who told him of the 
revolt in heaven and of the nature of the evil which threatened 
him. To Milton, however, who believed that “when the deepest 
truth or nature of things is carefully sought out, testimony has 
little force for proof,” Adam’s innocence was the “matter,” one 
of the causes, from which original sin came. It was the passive com- 
plement of the impulsive cause of Adam’s sin. 

The failure to consider “matter” as a formal cause in the argu- 
ment of Paradise Lost is another illustration of the difference 
between the habits of thinking exhibited by the recent critics and 
the author of the poem. Tillyard’s troubled efforts to explain the 
“mental levity” of Adam and Eve as an active “motive”—a sort of 
efficient cause—leading up to the fall,’ for example, is a result of 
that difference. By summarizing Milton’s attitude in such phrases 
as “Eve’s resistance was inexcusably trivial” and “Adam reaches 
the height of criminal levity” and by finding in Paradise Lost the 
same scornful attitude toward “levity and shallowness of mind” 
that was expressed in The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, he suc- 
ceeds in giving the impression (to an uncharitable reader, perhaps) 
that Milton felt he would have done a little bit better than Adam 
had he been the first man. He does not bear in mind, as Milton un- 
doubtedly did, that before the fall Adam was different in “matter” 
from mankind afterwards. His “levity and shallowness of mind” 
was the product of innocence; that of Milton’s contemporaries was 
not and therefore, unlike Adam’s, could properly be attributed to 
a “numb and chill stupidity of soul.” There may be a certain 
amount of “grim humor” in Milton’s treatment of his “great grand 
parents,” but there is no suggestion of smugness or of the contempt 

100p. cit., pp. 260-66 passim. 
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and scorn that he poured out upon the later and relatively minor 
sinners he dealt with in his prose works. He could not praise a 
fugitive and cloistered virtue, but the virtue of an innocence so 
complete that it would not even flee from evil was the matter of 
tragedy rather than of contempt. 

The third of the major subdivisions under which Milton treated 
the argument of “cause,” hardly lent itself to the sort of elaborate 
descriptive presentation that the others invited. Milton defined 
“form” as “the cause through which a thing is what it is” or 
that “which gives the peculiar essence of the thing.” A Platonic 
conception of something which “‘is produced in the thing simul- 
taneously with the thing itself,” it could be illustrated concretely 
only through its effect. The “form” of man’s first disobedience was 
the change in the nature of man that accompanied original sin and 
made it the terrible catastrophe which it was. Described through 
its effects, it was the change of the innocent imperfections of 
human nature into sinful passions as appetite became intemperance 
and the companionship of wedded love became lustful intercourse. 
“Their Maker’s image,” as Michael put it, “forsook them” (XI, 
515-16), and right reason was corrupted. With this change in the 
nature of man, sin and death took up their dwelling in the world 
and even physical nature lost its benignant character. Man and, 
incidentally, his environment were henceforth to be different in 
essence from what they had been before. 

Yet, in this case again, a failure to recognize the importance of 
“form” as the “cause through which a thing is what it is” has re- 
sulted in the critical implication of sin in Eden before the fall 
occurs. The persistent feeling of some critics that Adam's sin must 
be something more deadly, or more conventionally sinful, than the 
mere act of disobedience appears to be influenced in part at least 
by their unawareness of that cause which gives a “peculiar essence” 
to acts that are otherwise innocent.” Saurat, for example, although 


“This is not by any means true of all critics. Edwin Greenlaw, “A Better 
Teacher than Aquinas,” Studies in Philology, XIV, 196-217 (April, 1917), identi- 
fies Adam’s sin as passion or intemperance without implying its sinfulness before 
It took the form of disobedience. And, in general, H. J. C. Grierson, Milton and 
Wordsworth (Cambridge, 1937), is consistently sensitive and discriminating in 
avoiding logical implications that do not exist in Paradise Lost. 
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he carefully refers to “sensuality” as a “consequence” of the fall 
and discusses Milton’s conception of “legitimate sensuality,”** never- 
theless refers to the forbidden fruit as “an aphrodisiac” thus im- 
plying that the effects of the fall were merely to amplify an evil 
inherent in human nature from the creation."* Tillyard, while deny- 
ing that Adam’s sin is sensuality,“* is even more explicit in pushing 
original sin back to some point before the fall, linking it to the 
active motive of “levity” which is apparently considered inherent 
in human nature, especially feminine nature. “Eve’s prime sin,” he 
finally decides, “is a dreadful unawareness, despite all warnings, of 
the enormous issues involved”—that is, her sin is simply her pre- 
lapsarian innocence.’* Adam’s “final sin,” he also concludes, is 
“uxuriousness,” which also became evident before the fall. Now 
there is no doubt that Milton represented Eve as possessing sensual 
appetite and Adam as being susceptible to female charms (which 
might be interpreted as either passion or uxoriousness), but there 
is no indication that he considered the first sinful in itself or that 
he looked upon the second as anything more than a natural con- 
comitant to the innocent “deficience” in human nature which 
distinguished man from God. The “form” of sin, entering into 
them, gave them the peculiar essence which Milton condemned in 
his descriptions of the intemperance of appetite and lust after the 
fall. Both Saurat and Tillyard apparently fell into the logical trap 
of thinking not in terms of Milton’s classification of parallel causes 
but in terms of a non-Miltonic chain of causation that inevitably 


makes the “original sin” of Adam the effect of some earlier sin 
or sinful motive. 


12Denis Saurat, Milton: Man and Thinker (New York, 1925), pp. 152, 155 ff. 


18]bid., p. 152. Cf. his discussion of Eve, p. 160 and passim. Saurat’s conception 
of Milton as a “pantheistic deist,” in fact, makes it practically impossible for 
him to look upon the fall as representing original sin. 


14Op. cit., p. 262. 


15] bid., p. 261. According to this interpretation, Eve’s sin was her failure to 
possess a thorough knowledge of good and evil, and thus the eating of the for- 
bidden fruit should not have been a sin at all but an act that made it possible for 
man to avoid sin. If Tillyard had developed the full implications of this interpre- 
tation, he would have had mankind acquiring rather than losing free will through 
his first disobedience. 
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V 


The final cause or “end” (“the cause for the sake of which a 
thing is”) has received an excessive amount of attention from 
critics of Paradise Lost—especially in view of the fact that Milton 
actually rather neglected it in that poem, indicating it through the 
conversation of Adam and Michael instead of developing it fully 
as an “argument” with its own innate and peculiar force. The clear- 
est indication he gave of the “end” of man’s first disobedience was 
the conventional one: only after man’s sin and the introduction of 
death into the world could God exhibit his surpassing love through 
the sacrifice of the Mediator or his infinite mercy by allowing 
some human beings to achieve a “far happier place” than the Para- 
dise of Eden. In the customary phrase, so popular among the Puri- 
tans, the final cause of the fall was “the greater glory of God.” 
Adam understood this when he exclaimed: 


O Goodness infinite, Goodness immense! 

That all this good of evil shall produce, 

And evil turn to good; more wonderful 

Then that by which creation first brought forth 
Light out of darkness! Full of doubt I stand, 
Whether I should repent me now of sin 

By me done and occasioned, or rejoice 

Much more, that much good thereof shall spring, 
To God more glory, more good will to men 
From God, and over wrath grace shall abound. 


[XII, 469-78] 


But Milton also indicated a more proximate and less conventional 
end. This was the 


argument 
Not less but more heroic than the wrath 
Of stern Achilles 


. «ln ~~ tiie better fortineds 
Of patience and heroic martyrdom 


[IX, 13-32] 
which Adam suffered and many good men, following Christ, were 
to suffer in the future. This, as Adam realized, was “fortitude to 
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highest victory” (XII, 570), the greatest achievement possible to 
man and one which was infinitely greater than any that would have 
been possible to him in his happy state of innocence. To Milton, a 
great humanist as well as a Puritan, the end of the fall was not only 
the greater glory of God but the greater glory of man; and the 
realization of that was the sum of highest wisdom. But there were 
in Adam’s history no incidents of patience and heroic martyrdom 
sufficiently dramatic to have within themselves a “natural bent for 
showing, explaining, or proving” the heroic nature of that part of 
his “argument.” The full exploration of the richness of invention 
contained in the final cause could not be made through Adam: it 
required the history of that “greater man” whose fortitude of 
patience and heroic martyrdom bore witness, at once, to the glory 
of man and of God. The “invention” of Milton’s “great argument” 
was not complete until his logic called Paradise Regained out of the 
well of his imagination."* 

The tendency of critics to place an undue stress upon the final 
cause or “end” in Paradise Lost has involved them in a Laocoonian 
struggle with theological probleins that are relatively unimportant 
in the poem. Following Pope’s reading of Milton’s purpose as an 
attempt to “vindicate” or defend God’s behavior toward mankind— 


to show the good rather than all the reasons or causes in it—these 
critics have shown an excessive concern over the theology of Para- 
dise Lost, and one of the most recent of them has implied by the 
title of his study that the “great argument” of the poem is entirely 
a theological one.’ That Milton composed his poem generally in 
accord with the theological beliefs he was trying to systematize in 


16As a logician Milton held that “there is no true distribution” of the final 
cause although there are “distinctions of special ends” some of which can be 
subordinate to the highest [p. 69]; and he would have admitted, had he not been 
able to illustrate them both in one person, that the “greater glory of man” was 
merely a subordinate end. His emphasis upon the humanity of Christ in Paradise 
Regained may have been the result of his belief that the more proximate cause 
had the greater force for teaching. The examination of Milton’s logic, in general, 
strengthens the view of him as a practical man who lacked the refined, almost 


mystical piety which characterized such a Cambridge contemporary, for example, 
as Thomas Shepard. 


17Maurice Kelley, This Great Argument: A Study of Milton’s De Doctrina 
Christiana as a Gloss upon Paradise Lost (Princeton, 1941). 
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De doctrina Christiana is of course true, but it does not necessarily 
follow either that Paradise Lost was supposed to reflect the sys- 
tematic theology of the treatise or that the “dogma, aims, and argu- 
ment”® of the poem are in any sense parallel terms. Such mooted 
questions as Milton’s Arianism or Arminianism, in fact, seem en- 
tirely irrelevant to the interpretation of Paradise Lost. There God 
appears as a remote first cause. Christ, in one manifestation, is the 
instrumental cause of the creation and, in another, is a final cause 
of man’s disobedience. Milton’s treatment of each is restricted by 
the logical demands of an argument which has nothing at all to do 
with the theological problem of explaining the nature of their being 
and their relationship. There may not be much doubt concerning 
Milton’s Arianism, but it is difficult to see how a strict Trinitarian 
who accepted the Ramean system of logic could have found 
grounds for protest against his treatment of the Father or the Son 
in his poem. 

The fact seems to be that the heterodoxies of Paradise Lost are 
relatively modern discoveries made by readers whose habits of 
mind are quite different from Milton’s. His contemporaries were 
surely sensitive to theological differences, but the accounts of his 
contemporary reputation have recorded no complaints at the 
lack of orthodoxy in his poem.’® The Arminian controversy was 
certainly alive in America during the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries when strict Calvinists studied the Artis logicae 
in Harvard College and read Paradise Lost without the slightest 
disturbances to their theological sensitivities.”” Indeed, the whole 
question of Milton’s Arminianism, in Paradise Lost and in De doc- 
trina Christiana, should be reviewed once more against the back- 


18] bid., p. ix. 


19See Raymond D. Havens, “Seventeenth Century Notices of Milton” and “The 
Early Reputation of Paradise Lost,” Englische Studien XL, 175-86 and 187-99 (1909) ; 
and William R. Parker, Milton’s Contemporary Reputation (Columbus, Ohio, 1940). 


20In all the material upon which I have commented in two articles, “Early 
American Copies of Milton,” The Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 7, 169-79 
(April, 1935), and “The Influence of Milton on Colonial American Poetry,” 
The Huntington Library Bulletin, No. 9, 63-89 (April, 1936), I have found no 
signs of any interest in the theological implications of Paradise Lost. 
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ground of his system of logic. To persons with a habit of think- 
ing about efficient causes as a series of causal phenomena, the con- 
cept of human free will is a broken link in the chain of causation 
and a denial of the efficiency of the first cause. But this was not 
the habit of Milton, who dichotomized the “efficient” into causes 
which were parallel rather than linked in series and dismissed the 
“order of causes” from first to second and so forth as something 
which “need not be zealously followed out.” Thus when he wrote, 


Man shall not quite be lost, but saved who will; 
Yet not of will in him, but grace in me 
Freely voutsafed, 


(II, 173-75] 


he was not giving expression to an Arminian theological doctrine™ 
so much as he was stating his habitual dichotomization of the 
efficient cause: man’s will is the impulsive helping cause of his 
salvation, God’s grace the instrumental cause. Both were efficient. 
The order of causes connecting man’s will with God’s was simply 
ignored as being beyond the realm of those proximate causes which 
contained “the whole force of arguing.” The ambiguity of God’s 
expression of willingness to lend an ear and eye to “prayer, repent- 
ance, and obedience due” (III, 191) may be indicative of Milton’s 
Arminian leanings. But it may indicate nothing more than a desire 
to avoid controversial theology, and a strict Calvinist who was 
also a thoroughgoing Ramist would have found this section of 
Paradise Lost quite tolerable. One reason for the great popularity 
of the Ramean logic among the Puritans was possibly the ease with 
which it permitted a superficial reconciliation between the doc- 
trines of moral agency and predestination, and the somewhat in- 
cidental theology of Paradise Lost appears to reflect this reconcilia- 
tion rather than a clear-cut Arminian heterodoxy. 


*1Franklin Irwin, in the dissertation cited, has attempted to study this treatise 
in the light of Milton’s logic; but his failure to devote careful attention to Milton’s 
distribution of the efficient cause in its mode of working “with others” and his 
inability to refrain from naming the genera which Milton declared “nameless” 
have, it seems to me, vitiated his analysis. 


22Kelley, op. cit., p. 15, — these lines as evidence that Milton did not hold 
to the Calvinistic theory of predestination at the time Paradise Lost was written. 
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One further illustration may emphasize the importance of Mil- 
ton’s system of logic to a thorough understanding of Paradise Lost: 
Saurat discusses the doctrine of “retraction” expressed in the fol- 
lowing lines, 


I uncircumscribed myself retire, 
And put not forth my goodness, which is free 
To act or not, 
[ VII, 170-72] 


as “the very centre of his metaphysics”;** and Tillyard is inclined 
“to think that Saurat is right in stressing them and in reading into 
them as much as he does” because he himself has “felt the ‘retrac- 
tion’ of God from Paradise, the gradual freeing of the wills of 
Adam and Eve till by the time of uttermost trial the process is com- 
plete.”** Both critics comment upon this doctrine as an example 
of Milton’s highly unconventional thinking, and the former goes 
so far as to speak of it as one of the “peculiar conceptions . . . found 
nowhere else” than in the Zohar although he suspects that it might 
occur somewhere in the writings of Robert Fludd.”* Now the par- 
ticular passage quoted may have been derived from the sources 
Saurat suggests, but that would not mean that the Zohar provided 
anything more than a convenient ontological illustration of “con- 
ceptions” that existed as a sort of habit of Milton’s mind long 
before he engaged in any of the esoteric reading that Saurat 
assumes. For the “retraction” which Tillyard “felt” throughout 
the poem and which caused the French critic to read into a few 
lines as much as he did was not in the least bit unconventional 
during Milton’s time. On the contrary, it is the very essence of his 
Ramean treatment of the “efficient cause” which, by practically 
ignoring the chain of causation beginning with the “first,” in 
effect “retracted” God from consideration in dealing with those 
“proximate” causes that argue “with the greatest strength” (p. 53) 


3Op. cit., p. 124 and passim. 
4Op. cit., p. 274. The italics are my own. 


5Op. cit., pp. 298, 302n. 
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and so are most important in instructing the human mind.”* Indeed, 
the conception of this sort of “retraction” was so widespread 
among the Puritans of Milton’s generation that a group of Puritan 
clergymen in England and Ireland undertook to counteract it by 
collecting an overwhelming number of instances that had an innate 
and peculiar power for arguing the immediacy of God as an efficient 
cause in human affairs, Had it not been for the effect of the Restora- 
tion upon the fortunes of its undertakers, the project might have 
been published as a Puritan monument entirely different from 
Paradise Lost though contemporaneous with it. Circumstances, 
however, dictated that Master Samuel Hartlib should transfer it 
to America, and An Essay for the Recording of Illustrious Provi- 
dences is remembered as an aberration of Increase Mather rather 
than as a document of the English puritanism which designed it 
to counteract the widespread concern for more “proximate” causes. 


VI 


Milton and his fellow Puritans were not simple people, but one 
may be permitted to doubt whether they were quite so complicated 
as some modern students of “the Puritan mind” and of Milton’s 
writings would have us believe. Attempts to systematize their ex- 
pressions of opinion according to modern habits of thinking have 
resulted in such complications that, in one notable instance, Thomas 
Shepard is represented as maintaining as a means of salvation a doc- 
trine which he specifically denounced as an easy way to hell;” 


26Despite Milton’s rather melancholy appeal for a “fit audience, . . . though 
few,” the importance of his desire to teach can hardly be over-emphasized. Cf. 
Artis logicae: “The form of an art... [is] . . . the actual teaching of some- 
thing useful” (p. 13). “All agree, besides, that what is taught should be useful in 
the life of men . . . and that anything is unworthy the name of art which does not 
make its aim something good or useful for human life, and honorable as well” 
(pp. 13-15). 


27At least I do not believe that I am doing an injustice to Perry Miller who, 
in the special bibliography for his chapter on “The Covenant of Grace” in The 
New England Mind (New York, 1939), lists Thomas Shepard’s The Sincere Con- 
vert as one of the particularly “important” works through which the “idea and 
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and some Milton scholars give the impression that they look upon 
Paradise Lost as a sort of “Kubla Khan” in which the author allows 
his subconsciousness to run riot while he preaches theology and lets 
the Lord make double-talk. When one sees Paradise Lost crumble 
into intellectual incoherence at the hands of Milton’s critics and 
then re-reads the poem, he is forced to consider the probability 
that somewhere the poet and his interpreters have parted com- 
pany—that the words written in the seventeenth century no longer 
mean the same thing when they are read in the twentieth. The 
discovery of similar divergences between other Puritans and their 
most careful readers suggests, furthermore, that the parting has 
been so general that the point of separation must be sought outside 
the limits of that field of intellectual history which these same 
scholars are so earnestly—and, I am afraid, at times so fruitlessly— 
exploring. It seems impossible, in short, to make sense of the opin- 
ions of the seventeenth-century Puritans without taking into 
greater consideration the logical matrix in which these opinions 
were formed. 

The history of logic has not been written with reference to its 
practical effect upon human thought, but when such a history is 
written I suspect it will place more emphasis upon what Milton 
called “invention” than upon the “disposition” of the reasoning 
processes with which professional logicians seem primarily con- 





rage ge of the covenant run.” The chapter itself refers to the philosophy and 
idea of the covenant as “spiritual commercialism” and summarizes the Puritan 
conception of it as something so binding that, under certain circumstances, “we 
may go to God and demand our salvation of Him” (p. 389). A few pages later 
it again summarizes: “By dealing through a covenant, God is able to present 
His case so that no man of ordinary intelligence should continue unconverted, if 
only on the grounds of self-interest.” The words in The Sincere Convert which 
seem pertinent to the matter are under the general heading “Now there are nine 
easy ways to Heaven, (as men think) all which lead to Hell” (p. 105) and are as 
follows: “Ninthly, and lastly, the way of Self-love, whereby a man fearing ter- 
ribly he shall be damned, useth diligently all means whereby he shall be saved. 
Here is the strongest difficulty of all, to row against the stream, and to hate a man’s 
self, and then to follow Christ fully” (pp. 109-10). I am not sure, however, that 
this is a fair illustration of the danger in applying “modern habits of thinking” 
to an interpretation of the works of the Puritans, for Professor Miller’s own 
logic is more difficult to follow than is that of most writers dealing with the 
seventeenth century. 
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cerned. If that should be so, I suspect, further, that the habits of 
thinking about causes will receive the attention they deserve and 
the English-speaking Puritans will be seen in their proper perspec- 
tive. Believing in an efficient cause that might work by itself or 
with others, they lived in a world in which God might interfere 
directly with human affairs or retract himself in order that more 
proximate causes might operate; and, accepting that world, they had 
a double duty of unquestioning obedience to Divine Providence 
and unceasing effort to discover all the proximate causes that had 
any power for teaching. There was straight Ramean logic in the 
reputed command to trust in God and keep your powder dry, for 
no one could know how the efficient cause might choose to work 
its effect in any particular case. They could look with equal favor 
upon Milton’s attempt to make the ways of God to men compre- 
hensible at the level of the highest mystery and upon Increase 
Mather’s effort to make them mysterious on the lowest plane of 
everyday life. The chance of mystery and the possibility of com- 
prehension always existed side by side, and no man could tell with- 
out investigation whether he was supposed to abide in ignorance 
or reach an understanding. Their way of thinking about the 
efficient cause in this mode of operation is no longer ours, and I 
also suspect that a history of logic in its practical effects would 
show that our way of thinking parted from the Puritan way when 
the scientific movement, in itself and in its impact upon a religious 
people, reinvigorated the chain of causation as a habit of thought. 
After Newton, Englishmen developed an increasing tendency to 
prove the existence of God by reference to a series of effects, and 
the habits of investigation that the Puritans themselves encouraged 
eventually deadened men’s interest in the mystery. John Milton 
was modern enough in the direction his mind took in Paradise Lost: 
the greatest difficulty in understanding him, I believe, is the diff- 
culty of following him in that direction along a logical path that 
has been so completely abandoned and so nearly forgotten. 

The Ramean conception of logic as “the art of disputing well” 
makes a re-discovery of the path, in any particular case, uncertain; 
and Milton’s logic often differs with that of other Ramists, and in 
its complexities and second thoughts it is not always thoroughly 
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consistent with itself.* Such uncertainty and inconsistency—in the 
present state of our knowledge—make an entirely satisfactory sur- 
vey of the logical invention in Paradise Lost impossible. But a pre- 
liminary essay in that direction should suggest that the poem is 
more rationally coherent than certain modern trends in critical 
scholarship would have us believe. It was not Milton but his later 
critics who made illogical the ways of God to men. 


28Abraham Fraunce, for example, in The Lawyers Logike (London, 1588) 
Bk. I, chap. iii, named the genus of the efficient and material as “the cause before 
the thing caused” and in a number of other respects expounded the Ramean sys- 
tem in a way that Milton did not follow. Milton himself, in an afterthought con- 
cerning the “impulsive cause,” thought that it might be considered more properly 
under the efficient in one of its third rather than second modes of working (p. 41). 














Milton in the Revolution Settlement 


By Georce F. SENsaBAUGH* 


Hat “Grand Reformer J. Milton,” sneered a Jacobite of the 

Glorious Revolution, has of late been “Reform’d”; and with 
this pun he both decried Milton’s political role in the Settlement 
and referred to “A Scandalous Pamphl. called, Pro Populo adversus 
Tyrannos.”* This pamphlet is none other than The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates, anonymously revised and newly entitled to 
make it fit into the political frame of the day. So skillful was this 
revision that the adaptation reads like a contemporary Williamite 
plea in behalf of the Settlement; yet so much of the original re- 
mains that it speaks with Milton’s authentic voice in support of po- 
litical ideals which still animate English constitutional government. 
An examination of this adaptation and of the political conflicts in 
which it took part is therefore of considerable significance, not only 
for what such a study might reveal about the role Milton played 
in the disputes attending the Settlement, but also for what it might 
suggest about his tangible influence on English constitutional 
thought. 

Tradition holds that Milton was a person of considerable im- 
portance during the period of the Puritan Rebellion and the Com- 
monwealth. Masson, for example, in his Life of Milton in Con- 
nexion with the History of His Time, conceived him to have been, 
from 1645 onwards, influential in political affairs of the day.? This 
assumption appears also in other biographies.* Recent scholarship, 


*This article was written while the author was a Fellow of the John Simon 
Guggenheim Memorial Foundation. 


10ur Modern Demagogue’s Modesty and Honesty in its True Light [London, 
1691], p-3- The essay referred to is: Pro Populo Adversus Tyrannos: Or The 
Sovereign Right And Power Of The People Over Tyrants, Clearly Stated, and 
plainly Proved (London, 1689). See William Riley Parker, “Milton on King James 
the Second,” Modern Language Quarterly, Ill (1942), 41-44, for the first modern 
notice of this pamphlet in connection with Milton. 

2Vol. Ill, p. 434. 


3See, for example, Richard Garnett, Life of John Milton (London, 1890), the 
introductory “Note” and passim. 
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however, has questioned this assumption; lack of evidence has 
forced the conclusion that Milton achieved little political influence 
and fame during his own time.‘ During the Revolution Settlement, 
however, a quite different story emerges; indeed, at this time Milton 
seems to have enjoyed a political influence and fame commensurate 
with that which Masson assumed he had achieved in the Puritan 
Rebellion and the Commonwealth.* 

This influence during the Settlement has already received atten- 
tion, though in no great detail. Professor Parker has suggested that 
Milton earned a posthumous political fame; and Professor Fink 
has associated Milton’s political ideals with the theories of govern- 
ment which animated the Revolution of 1688.° Furthermore, Lord 
Macaulay, about a century ago, disclosed Milton’s contribution to 
the debate over the Licensing Act, which in 1693 came up for 
renewal.’ He showed, among other things, how Charles Blount 
plagiarized Areopagitica in two pamphlets,’ both of which were 
addressed to Parliament for the purpose of influencing public opin- 
ion in favor of freedom of thought and expression. Though the 
Act was renewed by a marginal vote, Blount’s plagiaries apparently 
had considerable effect, and particularly effective was his attack 
upon Edmund Bohun, the Tory incumbent in the Licensing Office. 
The details of this attack are of no concern here, except to say that 
Blount tricked Bohun into approving for publication a libelous 
pamphlet, pleasing to neither Tories nor Whigs. In thus licensing 
what was considered a subversive pamphlet, Bohun failed to per- 

4See William Haller, Tracts on Liberty in the Puritan Revolution (New York, 
1934), I, for an account of Milton’s reputation and influence from 1643 to 1647. 
See ‘’ William Riley Parker, Milton’s Contemporary Reputation (Columbus, 
1940). 


5See, however, Don M. Wolfe, Milton in the Puritan Revolution (New York, 
1941), p. 326. Here Wolfe makes conditional Milton’s contribution “to that stream 
of liberal action which historically has been a part of democratic reform. . . .” 


®See Parker, op. cit. pp. 52-55; and Zera S, Fink, The Classical Republicans 
(Evanston, 1945). 


7The Works of Lord Macaulay (London, 1866), III, 636 ff. 


8Reasons Humbly offered for the Liberty of Unlicens’d Printing. To which is 
Subjoin’d, The Just and True Character Of Edmund Bobun, The Licenser of the 
Press (London, 1693); and A Just Vindication Of Learning, And The Liberty Of 
The Press, in The Miscellaneous Works Of Charles Blount, Esq. ({London], 1695). 
The second essay originally appeared in 1679. 
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form the function for which the Office itself had been created; and 
when his case was brought up for Parliamentary review, doubt 
arose whether there should be any Licensing Office at all. Blount’s 
agitation and Bohun’s untimely performance so crystallized opinion 
that the Licensing Act was allowed to lapse in 1695, the year it 
came up for further renewal. This victory for freedom of thought 
and expression, as Lord Macaulay points out, sprang in some meas- 
ure from the energy of Charles Blount, who found most of his 
ideas for his fight against the Licensing Act in the works of John 
Milton. In addition to this tangible influence, Milton contributed 
to the Williamite cause through an adaptation of Eikonoklastes, 
which spoke to the quarrels over the character of King Charles I 
during the reign of William and Mary. This adaptation, first dis- 
covered by Professor George W. Whiting,’ was issued under the 
nom de plume of General Ludlow’ and was addressed to the 
political conflicts of the day in that it excoriates the Stuart regime, 
defends the power of the people, and extols the government of 
Old England—that is to say, the government of King, Lords, and 
Commons assembled in Parliament. Though chiefly connected with 
the exchange of political venom over the authorship of Eikon 
Basilike, this adaptation supported the ideals of the Glorious Revo- 
lution and thus contributed to the formation of English constitu- 
tional government. Milton’s posthumous role in the political life 
of his country is thus clear. 

Yet Milton most significantly exerted influence in English po- 
litical life, not through Areopagitica or Eikonoklastes, but through 


. Pro Populo Adversus Tyrannos, the anonymous adaptation of The 


Tenure of Kings and Magistrates.\ Through this adaptation, Milton 
spoke directly to the principles underlying the Settlement. It must 


%“A Late Seventeenth Century Milton Plagiarism,” Studies in Philology, XXXI 
(1934), 37-50. 


104 Letter From General Ludlow To Dr. Hollingworth, Their Majesties Chap- 
lain At St. Botolph-Aldgate (Amsterdam, 1692). It is clear from what follows that 
the author of this pamphlet was not the Edmund Ludlow of Civil War fame. 


Professor Parker (MLQ, III, 41-44) clears up bibliographical problems con- 
nected with Pro Populo and gives several parallels to show how changes in The 
Tenure made it pertinent to events in the Glorious Revolution, He does not, how- 
ever, develop the political significance of this adaptation. 
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be conceded, to be sure, that the “junto” which thus put him to 
use was the noisy left wing of the Whig Party, known at the time 
as Republicans, and that in high Whig policy they probably played 
little part. Nevertheless, they vociferously defended the rationale 
of the Settlement and in so doing helped crystallize public opinion 
in favor of political ideals which have since become fundamental 
in English constitutional thought. In this crystallization of public 
opinion, Pro Populo played no inconsiderable part; indeed, so strong 
was Milton’s voice, so effective was his argument for the theory of 
government by contract and for the proposition that ultimate power 
lies in the hands of the people, that Jacobites raised a storm of abuse 
against Milton himself as well as against the party which put him 
to use. This violent reaction is in itself a measure of the importance 
of Milton’s political role. How Pro Populo argued the Williamite 
cause and what impact it made on English political life will become 
clear after a review of events and issues which preceded and fol- 
lowed the Settlement. 


I 


The Glorious Revolution bore its first tangible fruit when the 
Convention Parliament, in February of 1689, deposed James II, the 
legal king by succession, and settled by contract the English crown 
upon William and Mary. Neither Tories nor Whigs, both of whom 
had been responsible for inviting William to England, had foreseen 
this revolutionary decision; perhaps even Prince William him- 
self, upon his arrival with a Protestant army at Torbay on Novem- 
ber 5, 1688, had not dreamed of actually wearing the Crown. For 
events played into his hands. After token resistance, James II had 
fled and had later set up a court at St. Germain in France; and 
upon the heels of his flight, William had called a Convention, which 
now proclaimed him and Mary the lawful sovereigns of England. 
Thus the first act of the Convention, which met in a spirit of com- 
promise and debate, made a permanent contributon to English 
constitutional thought. For no Restoration followed the Settle- 
ment; and the decision to base the tenure of kings not upon divine 
right but upon the theory of contract has become a fixed principle 
in English constitutional government. 
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But the decision to establish the throne on the theory of contract 
did not spring solely from prayerful debates in the Convention. 
It had its roots in the instincts and ancient traditions of the English 
people, whose feelings had been flouted and whose minds had been 
rankled by the tyrannies and claims of the late Stuart sovereigns. 
Upon dubious grounds Charles II had executed his political op- 
ponents, such as Colonel Sidney and Lord Russell. He had acted 
arbitrarily and had subverted the courts. He had so badgered the 
Dissent that despite two Declarations of Indulgence the Whig 
Party had practically disappeared as a power. But the acts of 
Charles II were only a foretaste of what was to follow; James II, 
though he promised to observe the laws and to support the Angli- 
can Church, proved a much greater tyrant. He wiped out oppo- 
sition through the cruelties of Judge Jeffreys and the Bloody 
Assizes. He even turned the “dispensing” power, a legal right of 
the Crown reserved for operation in particular cases, into a “sus- 
pending” power, which rendered all laws subservient to the will 
of the king. Moreover, while Charles II had only courted the 
“Babylonian Whore,” James II had actually espoused her; and 
thereafter his actions and claims reflected this un-English union. 
He packed the standing army with Catholics from Ireland and 
encamped them on Hounslow Heath for the purpose of black- 
mailing the nation; and when he announced a maie heir, an event 
which threatened a Catholic succession, no doubt remained in 
the minds of both Tories and Whigs that England had to be saved 
by the intervention of a Protestant prince. What course that inter- 
vention would take, no one clearly foresaw; but during the summer 
of 1688 preparations on both sides of the Channel made it clear 
that momentous events were about to ensue. Then came the “fair 
Protestant wind”; and after the landing of Prince William, but 
before the decision to crown him and Mary, a deep-felt prayer, 
worded by Anglican bishops, was heard over all England thank- 
ing God for the “Great Deliverance of this Kingdom from Popery 
and Arbitary Power.”** The twin fear of absolute power and of 


124 Form Of Prayer And Thanksgiving To Almighty God, For having made 
His Highness the Prince of Orange The Glorious Instrument of the Great Deliv- 
erance of this Kingdom from Popery and Arbitrary Power (1688). 
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Rome had sobered the minds of both Tories and Whigs in the 
critical days preceding the Settlement; and, though division in the 
House of Lords was close, this fear no doubt lent considerable 
weight to their joint decision to discard the notion of divine kingly 
right in favor of the theory of contract. 

This fear, which might have been allayed by the arrival of Prince 
William, was kept alive by the threat of King Louis of France, in 
whose country James II had found refuge. Louis XIV was in his 
zenith of power: on the Continent he ruled almost without chal- 
lenge, and as a result French Protestants felt the lash of his Catholic 
hand. Stories of Catholic atrocities crossed the Channel and poured 
into London book stalls,** filling the English with rage; in addition 
to this, pamphlets and broadsides contended that the Stuarts had 
long held a league with the Catholic French King for the purpose 
of subverting both the religion and government of Britain.* In 
view of past Stuart tyrannies and of present French persecutions, 
what could be more logical than for people to suspect that schemes 
were afoot to impose foreign slavery (and Catholic slavery, to 
boot) upon England? Such suspicions drew Church and Dissent 
into each other’s arms and even elicited pleas for a Protestant 
union.** While such pleas poured from the press, other men sought 
the reasons for Protestant weakness in England and came to the 
conclusion that the Royal Brothers had “made it their constant 
business to Cherish a division & rancour among Protestants” in 
order to promote their designs of seizing absolute power and of 
establishing the religion of Rome.** Such a policy, it was believed, 
had brought England to the brink of disaster; the only remedy 

18See [Jean Claude], An Account Of The Persecutions And Oppressions Of The 
Protestants In France (London, 1686); and The True Spirit Of Popery: Or The 


Treachery and Cruelty Of The Papists Exercis’d against the Protestants In All 
Ages and Countries where Popery has had the Upper-hand (London, 1688). 


144n Account Of The Private League Betwixt The Late King James the Sec- 
ond, And The French King (London, 1689). 


15See, for example, E. Young, A Sermon Exhorting To Union In Religion (Lon- 
don, 1688); and A Seasonable Discourse Shewing The Necessity of Union Amongst 
Protestants, In Opposition to Popery, As the only Means (under God) to preserve 
the Reformed Religion (1688). 


16T he Ill Effects of Animosities Among Protestants In England Detected: And 
The necessity of Love unto, and Confidence in one another, in order to withstand 
the Designs of their Common Enemies, laid open and enforced (1688), p. 9. 
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therefore was a Protestant union that would deliver the common 
enemy a crushing defeat: 


And as Things now stand nothing can hinder our Coalition with the 
Church of England, but either our own ill Temper, or the Craftiness 
of our Enemies: . . . For if all the Protestants in this Nation Embrace 
the advantages [the Juncture seems to promise] of Uniting in one 
Communion, We may bid defiance to Devil and Jesuit, to Hell and 
Rome." 

Such a communion was never achieved; but the pleas for it are 
indicative of the spirit which pervaded the period preceding and 
immediately after the Settlement. 

Prince William could thus observe upon his arrival in England 
a nation united in purpose and acutely conscious of past Stuart 
tyrannies and of present threats from abroad. Both Tories and 
Whigs were determined that never again should their ancient reli- 
gious and political rights be invaded, but as yet they were uncertain 
how to safeguard those rights. One thing, however, was sure: open 
conflict must at all costs be avoided. Memories of the Great Rebel- 
lion and of Cromwell’s failure were still green in the minds of the 
people. Thus the Convention met in the spirit of compromise and 
debate. Such a spirit bore valuable fruit. For in the give and take 
of the Convention, the Tories relinquished, in practice at least, their 
belief in the divine right of succession and allowed the Crown to 
be settled by contract. The formula, agreed upon by both Com- 
mons and Lords, has been phrased thus: 


That King James the Second, having endeavoured to subvert the Con- 
stitution of the Kingdom, by breaking the Original Contract between 
King and people [a Whig remark], and by the advice of Jesuits and 
other wicked persons having violated the fundamental laws and with- 
drawn himself out of the Kingdom, hath abdicated the government 


By this formula, William and Mary mounted the throne as lawful 
sovereigns of England. 
[a concession to the Tories] and that the throne is thereby vacant 
[a Whig conclusion ].18 


11N.N., A Letter From A Dissenter To his Friend of the same Perswasion (Lon- 
don, 1689), p- 6. 


*8Quoted from George Macaulay Trevelyan, The English Revolution 1688-1689 
(London, 1938), p. 146. 
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The first act of the Settlement, however, though it served the 
practical purpose of filling the throne, failed to solve the theoretical 
problem of kingship, over which the nation split into new factions 
and parties. Simply put, the theoretical issue was this: Does the King 
derive his position from God, or from a contract he makes with 
the people? A certain number of Tories took the position that King 
James was the Lord’s anointed and was therefore not to be touched; 
they drew quite a following and became officially known as the 
Jacobites. Most Whigs, however, and even a number of old Tories, 
abided by the decision of the Convention; they became known as 
the Williamites. The political conflict which broke out over this 
theoretical problem waxed bitter and sharp. 

The conflict was sharpest in the period immediately following 
the Settlement. But even as Prince William prepared to set sail, 
when England stood united as never before, it was evident that the 
theory of divine right of kings would not easily die. Jacob Bury, 
in a long treatise defending the rule of Charles I, struck a note 
of defiance that was to ring long after William and Mary mounted 
the throne. Perhaps he sensed the desire of the people for govern- 
ment by mutual contract; perhaps he foresaw, in view of the tyran- 
nies of James II, that the theory of divine right would shortly be 
challenged. At any rate, in the year of the Revolution he appealed 
to Commons and argued that “perfect Harmony, Consent and 
Agreement” exist between “Divinity and Law,” and that “Kingly 
Government is by Divine Right.”** In a pamphlet entitled Melius 
Inquirendum the same line is pursued. Here, in a review of the 
famous trial of the bishops, the author refers to the people as rabble, 
to the bishops as traitors, and to the king as the absolute head of 
both Church and State. For this reason, the pamphlet continues, 
rights and privileges of the king should not even be questioned.” 
Furthermore, during the Convention itself, pamphlets addressed 


1°Advice To The Commons Within All His Majesties Realms And Dominions 
(London, 1688). See the title page. 


F 20W E., Melius Inquirendum: Or, An Impartial Enquiry Into the late Proceed- 
ings Against the Bishops; Wherein The Kings Supremacy is Vindicated, and His 
Sovereign Authority in (matters Ecclesiastical) Asserted against all the Popular 
Arguments of the Times (London, 1688). 
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to its representatives and to the people at large warned of the danger 
of treating lightly the sacred person of King James.”* To many 
articulate persons, and perhaps to many more unable to express what 
they must have considered a primary truth, the King’s person was 
holy and therefore not to be touched.” And after the Settlement, 
when the feeling of unity which had pervaded the nation had be- 
gun to abate, a Jacobite cry arose that was heard well into the 
following century. This cry claimed that the Settlement had been 
a betrayal, and that the men responsible for its achievement were 
contemptible villains—nay, even worse, Commonwealth Men and 
Republicans who disguised their perfidious acts under the cloak of 
defending the Crown. Indeed, Jacobites who held the “Succession 
sacred” branded as “Republicans” all who attempted to deprive the 
King “of what they contended to be a Divine Right.”* 

This unanimous Jacobite cry, however, was a sign, not of 
strength, but of weakness; it was indeed the only token of Tory 
coherence. For aside from this one point of unity, Tories possessed 
no clear plan of attack or defense and thus were split by internal 
broils and confusions. Some four hundred beneficed clergy, in- 
cluding five Bishops, refused on the grounds of divine right of 
succession to swear allegiance to William and Mary and for this 
reason were relieved of their livings and sees. They became known 
as Nonjurors. Others, however, like Dr. Sherlock, swore to the 
oaths on the grounds that William and Mary were de facto sov- 
ereigns, though they refused to admit that these sovereigns held 
their title de jure. These became known as the Jurors. Most of these 
were of the Anglican clergy who, before the arrival of Prince 
William, had preached the doctrine of Passive Obedience and Non- 
Resistance, so long as James II had not threatened their power. 
They had joined with the Whigs, however, in bringing William to 
England and in so doing had acted against the doctrines they had 
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21Flinor James, To the Honourable Convention (London, 1688]. A broadside. 


22(George Hickes], A Word To the Wavering: Or An Answer To The En- 
quiry Into The Present State of Affairs (London, 1689). 


23The Man-Hunter: Or, A due Reproof of a Malicious Libel Against the Pres- 
ent Government; Entituled, The Third and Last Part of the Magistracy and Gov- 
ernment of England Vindicated, with Reasons for a General Act of Indemnity 
(London, 1690), p. 13. 
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formerly preached with such righteous assurance. Now, with the 
new sovereigns settled by law, they both swore allegiance and 
tried to salvage their former contentions by casuistic shifts and 
evasions: 


The Revolution being thorowly wrought, they were glad to find 
themselves in the condition they were in; and as the Wit of Man is 
fruitful of Inventions, they cast about how to come in to the Interest 
of this present Government, without renouncing what they had for- 
merly so openly avow’d to be the Law of God: and according to their 
several Judgments, Wits, Apprehensions, Fancies, Whimsies, Fooleries, 
&c. one submits to Providence, another to an Usurper, another to a 
King de facto, another to a Conqueror: one says, King James left us; 
another, we turn’d him out; another, Gallio-like, cares for none of 
these things, but submits to the Powers that are.” 


These Tory Jurors drew attacks from all quarters. Rabid Jacobites 
scorned their equivocal measures, claiming that such “Champions” 
make “bold with their Prince” and “wound his Honour and Inter- 
est deeper than the keenest Enemies could do” when they “labour 
to defend a deeply tinctured Republican Revolution by Tantivy 
Monarchical Principles.”** Williamites, as later analysis will show, 
scoffed at men like Dr. Sherlock. Nevertheless, Williamites were 


deeply concerned at the reception of the theory of contract at the 
Court, where many Jurors held positions of considerable influence 
and power. It appears that such Jurors subtly attempted to belittle 
the Settlement in spite of their oaths, At any rate, Jurors in Court 
attacked Samuel Johnson’s constitutional defense of the Settle- 
ment” on the grounds that it promulgated Republican principles. 
Now, since this book defended the ideals of the Revolution itself, 


24N.N., A Letter From Oxford, Concerning Mr. Samuel Johbnson’s Late Book 
(Oxford, 1693), pp. 9-10. 


25[Sir James Montgomery], Great Britain’s Just Complaint For Her Late Meas- 
ures, Present Sufferings, And the Future Miseries She is exposed to (1692), p. 24. 


26This rather important defense is entitled: An Argument Proving, That the 
Abrogation of King James by the People of England from the Regal Throne, and 
the Promotion of the Prince of Orange, one of the Royal Family, to the Throne 
of the Kingdome in his stead, was according to the Constitution of the English 
Government, and Prescribed by it (London, 1692). As the title of this volume 
indicates, Johnson attempts to justify the Revolution by reference to constitu- 
tional rights. 
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it is little wonder that Williamites deplored such underhanded 
attacks from professed friends of the Government: 


Here we see [in Johnson’s book] the Foundation upon which this 
Government stands, and under which this Author has accepted Pre- 
ferment; and all the Proceedings of the Lords and Commons, and of 
the People, towards the effecting the late Revolution, are branded [by 
Tory Jurors] as Republican Principles, destructive to the Government; 
such as mone who own, can give sufficient Security for their Allegiance; 
such as the Church of England professeth to detest and abhor; a Con- 
tract betwixt Prince and People, turn’d into Ridicule, and what not??* 


Indeed, Jurors of this sort, along with their more frank brothers, 
the Nonjurors, deeply resented the Settlement and the principles 
upon which it was based for the very reason that it rejected the 
divine right of kings, with its attendant doctrines of Passive Obe- 
dience and Non-Resistance, and favored a secular theory of con- 
tract. In their resentment, they attempted to undermine the govern- 
ment of William and Mary either by direct attack or by subtle 
suggestions that the whole Revolution had been redolent with 
vicious Republican thought. 

The exponents of the divine right of kings, however, whether 
Jurors or Nonjurors, fought in a lost cause. Their very split into 
factions weakened their defense and attack and lost them support 
among the people of England. Moreover, Williamites never failed 
to point out, through witty pamphlets and broadsides, logical flaws 
in Tory beliefs. A Dialogue Between Dr. Sherlock, the King of 
France, the Great Turk, and Dr. Oates, for example, shows that 
the belief in divine right, to which Dr. Sherlock still clung despite 
his oaths of allegiance, allows the Great Turk and Louis XIV a 
claim to absolute power—a claim which most Jacobites would be 
quick to deny.”* The Dialogue goes on to explain that even atheists, 
who speak of government by compact and laws, utter more sense 
than Dr. Sherlock could ever dream up about divino jure and oaths 
of allegiance. The idea of divine right simply collapsed under the 
cold light of reason. “Who shall set Bounds to a Divine Authority?” 


27NWN,, Op. cit., p. 13. 


°8A Dialogue Between Dr. Sherlock, the King of France, the Great Turk, and 
Dr. Oates (1691). A broadside. 
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asked Samuel Johnson;” and no Jacobite stayed to give a logical 
answer. Johnson then scorns Jurors like Dr. Sherlock for attempt- 
ing to reconcile the doctrine of Passive Obedience with the lawful 
reign of William and Mary, and relentlessly examines the grounds 
of divine right itself. If the King is divine, he continues, then 
“Humane Laws are Sacrilegious waste Paper” and the whole nation 
is at the monarch’s discretion. For what is it to a people to have 
a king “Accountable to God,” if “for all that” he bathes the nation 
in “Blood”? This reminds him of the hated Louis XIV: “Js not the 
French King accountable to God? And yet what Reparation is 
that to the many millions of Souls which he has destroyed, or what 
Remedy against the Destruction of as many more?”* Then, per- 
haps with his tongue in his cheek, Johnson recalls how an earlier 
King had claimed to be accountable to God only and therefore had 
been sent, though with the regret of a great part of the nation, to 
God so that he could give his account." This represents the drift 
of Williamite thought on the idea of divine right. Supporters of 
the Convention and of the principles underlying the Settlement 
not only discarded as illogical but also as criminal the belief that 
the sovereign is “accountable to none but God, and Subjects must 
not rebel, nor resist, but suffer and pray.”” 

Combined with this attack upon the divine right of kings ap- 
peared a defense of the theory of contract. “Either the People to 
be governed have a Right and Power to chuse their own Governor, 
or they have not,” declared William Denton.** This statement 
phrases the issue concisely; and the Williamite answer, in contrast 
to Jacobite shifts and evasions, was clear and direct. The unanimous 
conclusion which appeared again and again in pamphlets and broad- 
sides was that people possess the right not only to choose their own 
rulers but also to hedge them with restrictions and laws. It was 
further agreed that kings are made by the people, that they receive 


29Samuel Johnson, op. cit., p. 29. 

80Samuel Johnson, op. cit., p. 30. 

31]dem. 

82Four Questions Debated (London, 1689), pp. 4-5. 


33Jus Regiminis: Being A Justification Of Defensive Arms In General And con- 
sequently of Our Late Revolutions And Transactions To Be The Just Right Of 
The Kingdom (London, 1689), p. 91. 
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their laws from the people, and that the whole body of the people 
possess a power superior to that of the throne.” Indeed, Salus populi 
suprema Lex well expresses the thought of the day. But if the 
people possess the right to chose their own king, once he is chosen 
they “become Subjects obliged to Obey.”* This, then, is the 
mutual contract; and only when a king purposely ruins the nation, 
or sets up his personal interests above those of the people, should 
he be legally deposed and another be placed on the throne. In so 
arguing, Williamites not only sounded the death knell of the divine 
right of kings but defended their activities during the Revolution 
itself and crystallized the rationale of the Settlement. Despite 
voiced opposition,** the theory of contract and the supremacy of 


the people became fixed principles in English constitutional gov- 
ernment. 


II 
Pro Populo Adversus Tyrannos spoke with considerable force in 
the political disputes which plagued England immediately after 
the Settlement. It sounded mighty notes against the tyrannies of 
James II and against the arbitrary power of Rome. It singled out 


Louis XIV for especial vituperation. It hurled anathemas at Jaco- 
bites, Nonjurors, and the men of Passive Obedience. It called for 
a union of Protestants, both at home and abroad. But, most im- 
portant of all, it supported the Convention and cogently argued 
for the theory of contract and for the proposition that ultimate 
power lies in the hands of the people. Milton’s The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates thus became a Williamite pamphlet, shaped 
to fit into the political frame of the day. A comparison of this 

See particularly Vindicie contra Tyrannos: A Defence of Liberty against 
Tyrants. Or, Of the lawful power of the Prince over the People, and of the People 
over the Prince (London, 1689). This treatise, commonly attributed to the French 


Huguenot, Hubert Languet, was translated into English to become one of the most 
popular documents during the Settlement. 


854 Discourse Concerning the Nature, Power, And Proper Effects Of the Pres- 
ent Conventions In Both Kingdoms Called by the Prince of Orange (London, 
1689), pp. 1-2. 

86See especially Jacobite sermons preached in memory of King Charles I, on 
every thirtieth of January. These sermons upheld the divine right of kings and 


the supremacy of the Church, and generally attacked the principles of both the 
Revolution and the Settlement. 
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adaptation with the original will not only reveal how well it was 
shaped but also how much of Milton remains to speak in behalf 
of ideals which have become permanent in English political thought. 
Pro Populo Adversus Tyrannos follows the structure of The 
Tenure of Kings and Magistrates with considerable fidelity. Except 
for several unimportant omissions and changes, some of which in 
the original deal with the defection of the Presbyterian Party, Pro 
Populo pursues the main line marked out by The Tenure until it 
arrives at Milton’s long list of Protestant clergy, which is omitted 
entirely. Hence from Milton’s deathless pronouncement on tyrants, 
which opens both essays, to the section on advice for the clergy, 
with which Pro Populo closes, Milton and his Williamite friend 
travel parallel paths. Changes in local and temporal detail, however, 
and additions of paragraphs which speak to new situations, mark 
the course of the argument in Pro Populo Adversus Tyrannos. 
The first part of The Tenure, it is remembered, reviews the 
troubles of Charles I and recalls how his enemies attacked him 
through sermons and pamphlets. Thus in Milton, Charles was put 
on trial and imprisoned, was “devested,” “disannointed,” and cursed 
in “Pulpits” and “Pamphlets.” In Pro Populo, however, such events 
are changed to square with the life of James II. No longer was the 
King merely attacked through sermons and pamphlets: he was so 
hated that he was “cursed” all over the land, and then “forc’d” to 
fly. These changes illustrate the many small shifts in detail neces- 
sary to make Pro Populo appear like an essay fresh from the Wil- 
liamite press. But this is only the beginning: as the comparison 
continues it becomes evident that Milton’s adapter put no little 
ingenuity and skill into making The Tenure fit into the frame of 
the day. Milton, for example, had scorned the Presbyterian party 
for supporting King Charles at the time of his trial; and he makes 
some point of the fact that in the early days of the puritan struggle 
this party had been one of the most vigorous in its attack against 
both bishops and king. But now, Milton continues, this party has 
suddenly changed its allegiance; the men who brought Arch- 
bishop Laud to the block plead for the life of King Charles. Such 
defection Milton found both inconsistent and annoying, particu- 
larly since, in their new allegiance, they now extolled the very 
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principles they had formerly condemned. The author of Pro Populo 
makes use of this situation, pointing Milton’s eloquent scorn in the 
direction of Jacobites and Nonjurors. During the summer and 
autumn of 1688, it is recalled, Tories had joined hands with the 
Whigs and had been instrumental in inviting William to England. 
Furthermore, they had accused James II of tyranny and had be- 
come incensed when the King had “dispensed” with the laws. At 
this time, even the Anglican Bishops accused the King of encroach- 
ing on the rights and privileges of both Church and State. Now, 
however, after the decision of the Convention, Jacobites and Non- 
jurors began pleas for James, calling him the Lord’s anointed and 
the rightful heir to the throne. Such defection irritated the author 
of Pro Populo, even as the default of the Presbyterian Party had 


angered Milton some years prior to the new situation: 


The Tenure 


Others who have beene fiercest 
against thir Prince, under the no- 
tion of a Tyrant, and no mean 
incendiaries of the Warr against 
him, when God out of his provi- 
dence and high disposal hath de- 
liver’d him into the hand of thir 
brethren, on a suddain and in a 
new garbe of Allegiance, which 
thir doings have long since can- 
cell’d; they plead for him, pity 
him, extoll him, protest against 
those that talk of bringing him 
to the tryal of Justice, which is 
the Sword of God, superior to all 
mortal things, in whose hand so- 
ever by apparent signes his testi- 
fied will is to put it [p. 3].°” 


Pro Populo 

Others there are too, who not 
long ago seem’d fierce against 
their King, under the just No- 
tions of a Tyrant, an Incroacher 
on the Rights of the People, a 
Dispencer with the Laws, and a 
Promoter of all Arbitrary and 
Illegal Actions; Yet when God, 
out of his merciful Providence, 
and singular Love, hath deliver’d 
him over to follow such Coun- 
cils and Methods, as have in- 
duc’d him to rid us of such an 
Enemy to the Publick Good as 
himself was, on a sudden, and in 
a new Garb of Allegiance (which 
their late doings seem’d to have 
cancel’d) plead for him, pitty 
him, extol him, and protestagainst 
those that talk of Excluding him 
from the Government of these 
Nations, which by his Arbitrary 
Actings he has justly Forfeited 
[p. 4]. 


3"The Works Of John Milton (Columbia University Press, 1932), Vol. V. 
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So skillful are these changes, and so apt is their reference to James II 
and to the Williamite argument against his return to the throne, that 
many citizens of the day no doubt believed Pro Populo Adversus 
Tyrannos to be an original pamphlet written in behalf of the Set- 
tlement. 

The same skill is evident in later passages reshaped to fit the needs 
of the day. Farther along in The Tenure, Milton has occasion to 
refer again to the defection of the Presbyterian party, or indeed to 
any party not supporting the cause of Reformation in England. 
At this time, he calls for a cessation of faction, for a union of minds, 
and asks that the decision of Parliament and of the Military Coun- 
cil be honored in the interests of unity. What if the decision had 
been to put the King to the block? Such a decision, he continues, 
though without precedent, argues such virtue and wisdom that 
future ages, if they prove not too degenerate, will aspire to emulate 
the exemplary deeds of their ancestors. This situation also played 
directly into the hands of Milton’s Williamite friend. By changing 
“Military Council” into “Convention,” and by omitting any ref- 
ence to the death of the King, he directs the plea for unity among 
Protestants to the Jacobites and Nonjurors, and even to the Passive 
Obedience men, who had grumbled and had made “horrid” out- 
cries against the acts of the Settlement. He also predicted, with an 
accuracy supported by later events, that future ages would look 
up with honor to the men responsible for the decisions of the 
Convention: 


The Tenure 


Let men cease therfore out of 
faction & hypocrisie to make out- 


Pro Populo 


Let Men therefore cease out of 
Faction and Malice to make Out- 











cries and horrid things of things 
so just and honorable. Though 
perhaps till now no protestant 
State or kingdom can be alleg’d 
to have op’nly put to death thir 
King, which lately some have 
writt’n, and imputed to thir great 
glory; much mistaking the mat- 
ter. It is not, neither ought to be 
the glory of a Protestant State, 


cries and report horrid things of 
things so just and honourable as 
our most Renowned Convention 
hath acted hitherto against our 
common Adversary, and we hope 
they will go on, to act upon him 
such Justice as may be a Presi- 
dent to future Ages to imitate, 
who if they prove not too de- 
generate, shall look up with Hon- 
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never to have put thir King to 
death; It is the glory of a Protes- 


our, and aspire towards those ex- 


emplary deeds of their Ances- 





tant King never to have deserv’d 
death. And if the Parlament and 
Military Councel doe what they 
doe without precedent, if it ap- 
peare thir duty, it argues the 
more wisdom, vertue, and mag- 
nanimity, that they know them- 
selves able to be a precedent to 
others. Who perhaps in future 


tors, as the highest top of their 
Glory and emulation, . . . [p. 24]. 


' ages, if they prove not too de- 


generat, will look up with hon- 
our, and aspire toward these ex- 
emplary, and matchless deeds of 
thir Ancestors, as to the highest 
top of thir civil glory and emula- 
tion [p. 41]. 


Sometimes the author of Pro Populo compressed his original ma- 
terial, as in the foregoing example; sometimes he expanded. But 
whichever he did he made Milton speak to events and issues which 
attended the Settlement. 

Such parallels illustrate the methods pursued in order to make 
The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates fit into the Wiliiamite-Jaco- 
bite quarrels of the Glorious Revolution. Sometimes, however, a 
change of word or phrase scarcely sufficed; in view of new situ- 
ations or of old griefs which had assumed larger proportions, whole 
paragraphs need be added to the original. This holds true for the 
section touching on the divine right of kings. Milton had called 
attention to the tyrannies of Charles I, and had mentioned again 
how the Presbyterian party had named the King an enemy of both 
God and the people. But after Charles I had been placed in prison, 
he became to this party, though changed not a whit, a lawful magis- 
trate, a sovereign lord, the Lord’s anointed, not to be touched. 
Such a shift in allegiance applied exactly to the Jacobites and Non- 
jurors, after James II had found asylum in France. They had been 
keen for Prince William during the revolutionary summer and 
autumn of 1688, when popery and arbitrary power threatened the 
land; but after William and Mary had mounted the throne, Non- 
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jurors, particularly, murmured against the injustice done to the 
chosen of God, and clamored for a return of James II. Such a 
clamor moved the author of Pro Populo to make an addition to 
Milton’s original protest: 

Good God! what Inconstancy, what Folly and Madness possesses the 
Breasts of this People, to what a miserable Slavery would they lead us, 
and how fond and eager do they seem, to have him rule over us, who 
(like the Stork in the Fable) has, and would make it his greatest de- 
light, to devour the best of Free-born Subjects [p. 6]? 

Again, towards the end of the essay, the author of Pro Populo feels 
called upon to attack Jacobites and Nonjurors, this time through 
the addition of references to King Louis of France. In The Tenure 
of Kings and Magistrates, Milton as usual had turned his invective 
upon the Presbyterian party, accusing its members of causing dis- 
sension and of therefore hindering the cause of Reformation in 
England. In the course of this attack, he reminds this misled party 
of the old, implacable enemy, who hopes through discord to make 
them his instruments; then he cites examples from history to show 
the bloody effects of discord in nations abroad. In this whole sec- 
tion, the author of Pro Populo follows Milton almost verbatim, 
except that he addresses his venom to the Prelatical party, that is 
to say, the Nonjurors. For the Nonjurors again, after the Settle- 
ment, struck blows against the Dissenters, despite the spirit of union 
that prevailed among all Protestants during the critical days of 
the Revolution itself. Such Protestant discord laid England open to 
attack from abroad, particularly now that Catholic James II had 
set up a Court at St. Germain in France. This situation compelled 
the author of Pro Populo to add King Louis of France to Milton’s 
original list of tyrants abroad responsible for stirring up conflicts 
and confusion for the purpose of defeating the Protestant cause; 
and King Louis he associates with England’s own renegade King, 
who had pursued a similar course prior to his flight: 

And further they may remember, how the present Tyrant of France, 
has, after all his many Edicts, Oaths and Grants, to maintain the Prot- 
estants in all their Priviledges, besides the Obligations they have laid 
on him, most inhumanly and perfidiously Banish’d, Dragoon’d, Mur- 
ther’d and made away most, if not all his Protestant Subjects; nay, 
what might be more convicing, would they but lay it to Heart, how 
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our late Tyrant, notwithstanding the manifold Obligations they heaped 
upon him, and Oaths he laid himself under, to maintain them and their 
Grandeur, has nevertheless violated all, and with all his Power (as if 
Ingratitude was his chiefest Delight) endeavoured their Extirpation 
and Ruine, as well as other his Protestant Subjects [pp. 25-26]. 


The author of Pro Populo here had in mind not only the persecu- 
tions in France which had aroused so much comment in London, 
but also the anomalous position of the Nonjuring clergy and 
bishops who still held allegiance to James, despite the fact that the 
King had, upon his coronation, sworn to uphold the established 
religion and laws and then had, within a few years, through the 
trial of the bishops, “endeavoured their Extirpation and Ruine.” 
Nothing could have been more apropos to the times than the addi- 
tion of Louis XIV to Milton’s original list, or the association of 
James II with a puissant king who stood as the very embodiment 
of popery and arbitrary power. 

Pro Populo Adversus Tyrannos makes one other important addi- 
tion to Milton’s original essay. This addition appears in the section 
where Milton points out for the benefit of the Presbyterian party 
that Protestant nations have often taken their kings in hand, regard- 
less of the statements by “Malignant backsliders” who claimed the 
proceeding in Parliament against Charles I had been without prece- 
dent in any Protestant state. Milton therefore refreshes the memo- 
ries of men such as William Prynne by recalling that even in Presby- 
terian countries, like Scotland, for example, sovereigns have been de- 
posed and even beheaded; and at this point he reviews the case of 
Queen Mary. The author of Pro Populo follows this review almost 
verbatim, except that he addresses his information to the “Passive 
Obedience Men,” who in 1689 made the same complaints about the 
Convention and Settlement that the Presbyterians had made about 
Parliament some forty years earlier. Milton’s list of Protestant 
princes deposed therefore answers the Passive Obedience men in 
that it shows precedents for the deposition of James II. But the 
author of Pro Populo was not inclined to stop here: he added, by 
way of further warning to Protestants, a long excerpt on Queen 
Mary from the journal of Sir Simon D’Ewes.* This excerpt is too 


38Pp. 21-22. 
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long to reproduce here, but the gist of it is that her execution was 
justified on the grounds of her being a Catholic and therefore an 
enemy of God. In fact, argues D’Ewes, it was incumbent upon the 
people of England to cut off her head so that the nation might not 
incur the displeasure of God. The lesson for the Passive Obedience 
men is thus clear: James II, an avowed Catholic like Mary, was an 
enemy to God and therefore had to be removed from the throne. 
The act of the Convention thus not only followed sound precedent 
but was the instrument of fulfilling the Divine will of God. 

It is thus patent that one purpose of Pro Populo Adversus Tyran- 
nos was to attack Jacobites, Nonjurors, and the Passive Obedience 
men, just as it was Milton’s original intention in The Tenure of 
Kings and Magistrates to nettle the Presbyterian party. All major 
changes and additions in Pro Populo are addressed to parties and 
factions opposed to the Settlement. A second purpose, however, 
was not so much to argue against the opponents of the Convention 
as to support the principles for which the Settlement stood. In this 
part the author of Pro Populo follows Milton almost verbatim, for 
Milton, better than most men in the Great Rebellion or even in the 
Glorious Revolution itself, argued for the theory of contract and 
for the proposition that supreme power lies in the hands of the 
people. A few parallels, by way of example, will show the cogency 
of Milton’s thought to the principles of the Settlement and why 
the Williamite adapter did well to copy verbatim. 

The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, like numerous Williamite 
essays, argues that all government derives from the theory of con- 
tract. After the fall of Adam, Milton explains—an event from which 
stemmed violence and conflict—it became necessary, in the inter- 
ests of mutual protection, for men to bind themselves by a common 
league into cities, towns, and commonwealths. This common league, 
however, failed to bind all men sufficiently; hence arose the need 
to delegate proper authority and power that might restrain by force 
and punishment whatever was violated against peace and common 
right. To kings and magistrates went such authority and power. 
But, continues Milton, by the very nature of the agreement, it is 
manifest that kings and magistrates owe their authority and power 
to the people themselves; and by this it is clear that to make kings 
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accountable to God only is the overturning of all law and govern- 
ment. Hence, Milton concludes, since kings hold their authority 
by the consent of the people, it is obvious that the people may 
depose sovereigns as often as they judge best. Now, these very 
principles animated debates in the Convention; and when it came 
time for the author of Pro Populo to defend the acts of this body 
as revealed in the Settlement, he could think of no better way of 
stating the proposition than in the words of Milton himself: 


The Tenure 


No man who knows ought, can 
be so stupid to deny that all men 
naturally were borne free, being 
the image and resemblance of 
God himself, and were by priv- 
ilege above all the creatures, born 
to command and not to obey: 
and that they liv’d so. Till from 
the root of Adams transgression, 
falling among themselves to doe 
wrong and violence, and fore- 
seeing that such courses must 
needs tend to the destruction of 
them all, they agreed by com- 
mon league to bind each other 
from mutual injury, and joyntly 
to defend themselves against any 
that gave disturbance or opposi- 
tion to such agreement. Hence 
came Citties, Townes and Com- 
mon-wealths [p. 8]. 

It being thus manifest that the 
power of Kings and Magistrates 
is nothing else, but what is only 
derivative, transferr’d and com- 
mitted to them in trust from the 
People, to the Common good of 
them all, in whom the power yet 
remaines fundamentally, and can- 
not be tak’n from them, without 
a violation of thir natural birth- 
right, ... [p. 10]. 


Pro Populo 

No man that knows any thing, 
can be so stupid to deny, that all 
men naturally were born Free, 
being the Image and resemblance 
of God himself, and were by 
Priviledge above all the creatures, 
born to command, and not to 
obey; and that they lived so, till 
from the root of Adam’s Trans- 
gression, falling among them- 
selves to do Wrong and Vio- 
lence, and foreseeing that such 
courses must needs tend to the 
destruction of them all, they 
agreed by common League, to 
bind each other from mutual In- 
jury, and joyntly to defend them- 
selves against any that gave dis- 
turbance or opposition to such 
agreement: Hence come Cities, 
Towns and Commonwealths 
[p. 7]. 

First, It being thus manifest 
that the Power of Kings and 
Magistrates is nothing else, but 
what is only derivative, trans- 
ferr’d and committed to them in 
trust from the People to the com- 
mon good of them all, in whom 
the Power yet remains Funda- 
mentally, and canot be taken 
from them, without a violation 
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Thirdly it follows, that to say 
Kings are accountable to none 
but God, is the overturning of all 
Law and government. For if they 
may refuse to give account, then 
all cov’nants made with them at 
Coronation; all Oathes are in 
vaine, and meer mockeries, all 
Lawes which they sweare to 
keep, made to no purpose; for if 
the King feare not God, as how 
many of them doe not? we hold 
then our lives and estates, by the 
tenure of his meer grace and 
mercy, as from a God, not a 
mortal Magistrate, a position that 
none but Court Parasites or men 
besotted would maintain [p. 11- 
12]. 

It follows lastly, that since the 
King or Magistrate holds his au- 
toritie of the people, both orig- 
inaly and naturally for their 
good in the first place, and not 
his own, then may the people as 
oft as they shall judge it for the 
best, either choose him or reject 
him, retaine him or depose him 
though no Tyrant, meerly by the 
liberty and right of free born 
Men, to be govern’d as seems to 
them best [p. 14]. 


of their natural Birth-right: [p.8]. 

Thirdly, It follows, that to say 
Kings are accountable to none 
but God, is the overturning of all 
Law and Government. For if 
they may refuse to give account, 
then all Covenants made with 
them at Coronation; all Oaths are 
in vain, and meer Mockeries; all 
Laws which they swear to keep, 
made to no purpose; for if the 
King fear not God, (as how 
many of them do not?) We hold 
then our Lives and Estates, by 
the tenure of his meer Grace and 
Mercy, as from a God, not a 
mortal Magistrate; a position that 
none but Court Parasites or Men 
Besotted would maintain [p. 9]. 

It follows lastly, That the King 
or Magistrate holds his Author- 
ity of the People, both Origi- 
nally and Naturally, for their 
good in the first Place, and not his 
own; then may the People as oft 
as they shall judge it for the best, 
either chuse him, or reject him, 
retain him, or depose him, 
though no Tyrant, meerly by the 
Liberty and Right of free-born 
Men, to be Govern’d as seems 
to them best [p. 10]. 


These are not the only passages in which the two essays match 
almost verbatim; but they will suffice to show how the author of 
Pro Populo Adversus Tyrannos cut the heart out of Milton’s main 
argument for the theory of contract. Sometimes, in other sections 
like this, a word or phrase has been changed to fit into the new 
chronological frame, or an allusion omitted to make the adaptation 
square with the more secular spirit of the last part of the seven- 
teenth century. Indeed, much of Milton’s biblical language, as well 


as his references to sects, heresies, tithes, and pluralities disappear in 
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Pro Populo; but the great paragraphs remain untouched and un- 
spoiled, as Milton originally conceived them. Such passages as these 
stand not only as a tribute to Milton’s rhetorical skill, but also as 
evidence that what Milton said was of eminent worth to mankind. 

Thus The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates, tailored to fit the 
needs of the day, spoke directly in support of the Settlement. 
No other essay of the time argued more to the point; no contem- 
porary author surpassed Milton’s eloquent defense of the theory 
of contract, or exhibited greater scorn for the divine right of kings. 
Indeed, this Williamite adaptation of Milton stands out among the 
polemical tracts of the day in that it at once speaks to the times and 
lifts the argument, as The Tenure also had done, from the realm of 
local and temporal disputes to the plane of political truths. These 
truths have since become fixed principles in English constitutional 


thought; and in making them prevail Milton played a tangible part. 


Il 


Jacobite” reaction to the tangible role Milton played in the Set- 
tlement not only indicates his importance in party quarrels of the 
day but also measures the extent of his influence in the political life 
of his country. This reaction was clear and strong. Jacobites labeled 
Milton an atheistical villain, a godless rebel revived from the past; 
they declared him the spiritual father of the Republican Junto 
which so noisily defended the rationale of the Settlement. Even in 
the sacred air of the pulpit they alluded to him as an arch-enemy 
to both Church and State. More than Lilburne, more than Walwyn, 
indeed, more than any other pamphleteer of the Puritan Rebellion, 
Milton appeared in the tracts of the times as an opponent to the 
divine right of kings and as a defender of the political ideals which 
governed the Settlement. With some truth it may be said that 
shortly after the Glorious Revolution Milton made Jacobite Eng- 
land ring from side to side. 

All this comment, to be sure, hardly sprang from Pro Populo 
Adversus Tyrannos alone. Other Williamite adaptations and re- 


°References to “Jacobite” in the ensuing analysis designate a point of view, not 
active membership in the Jacobite party. 
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prints of Milton,*° particularly those related to the controversy over 
the authorship of Ezkon Basilike, elicited Jacobite cries and con- 
tributed to Milton’s posthumous political stature. Pro Populo, how- 
ever, was the first adaptation of Milton to speak to the political 
quarrels of the day; moreover, it appeared at the critical period of 
the Convention itself and argued for the terms of the Settlement. 
In addition to this, Jacobites singled out for especial vituperation 
Milton’s political principles in the sharp exchange of opinion con- 
cerning whether a king receives his power directly from God, or 
from the people with whom he makes a mutual contract. Thus if 
Pro Populo cannot be held responsible for all Jacobite cries, it can 
at least be deemed the most topical of Milton’s works to appear 
during the critical time of the Settlement and hence the most likely 
to draw Jacobite fire. The amount of this fire and the direction it 
took indicates that Pro Populo itself lent considerable weight to the 
Williamite cause and hence was influential in shaping political ideals 
which still govern England. 

The first attack upon Pro Populo Adversus Tyrannos appears in 
Our Modern Demagogue’s Modesty and Honesty in its True 
Light, a Jacobite pamphlet whose avowed purpose was to vin- 
dicate the memory of King Charles the Martyr from “The Anti- 
quated Calumnies, and Fictions, of the Villain Milton, as they are 
lately reviv’d with Additions, by the same Bellowing Relicts of the 
Old Bulls of Basan.”** This pamphlet was aimed against the 1690 

4°lc is clear that Jacobite comment directed against Milton during the Settle- 
ment arose from Williamite adaptations and reprints of his prose. Thomas Wag- 
staffe, for example, a Nonjuror of considerable fame, states that his opponents did 
not spare to take “Arguments” out “of Parsons the Jesuite, and from the Rebels 
in the Year 42. and from the Advocates of Cromwel’s Usurpation”—arguments 
which were to be met “with in every Pamphlet.” (See An Answer to a late 
Pamphlet, Entituled Obedience and Submission to the Present Government, 
Demonstrated from Bp. Overall’s Convocation-Book (London, 1690), p. 1.) And 
several years later, looking back on this period in a letter to a friend concerning 
the death of William Sancroft, the Nonjuring Archbishop, Wagstaffe recalls how 
the good Bishop had stood firm in his principles of divine right and therefore had 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to William and Mary because in his youth 
he had sifted such matters when the same issue arose during the Puritan Rebellion. 
In view of this, “it was not likely, that to a wise and good Man, the Copy and 
Transcript should prevail more upon his Riper Years than the Original it self did 
upon his Youth.” For such adaptations, Wagstaffe continues, “could satisfy as 


little, when baited with modern Names, than they did heretofore, when they came 
immediately from the Pens and Persons of the first Authors themselves, from 
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reprint of Eikonoklastes as well as against Pro Populo Adversus 
Tyrannos; but it is significant that the main force of the attack, as 
the title itself indicates, was directed toward the dishonesty of 
Williamites in adapting The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates and 
toward their attempts to forward the principles of government for 
which this essay stood. Indeed, it was Jacobite strategy to discredit 
the ideals of the Settlement by calling its proponents both villains 
and knaves and by associating them with the regicides of the Puri- 
tan Rebellion. Thus some point is made of the fact that the “Scan- 
dalous Pamphl. called, Pro Populo adversus Tyrannos” had been 
“Reform’d,” and that the original author was that “Grand Reformer 
]. Milton.”** The same point is stressed in connection with Edmund 
Ludlow, who was referred to as the author of A Letter From Major 
General Ludlow To Sir E.S.,** an essay later mentioned as an adap- 
tation of John Cook’s King Charls his Case.** Both Ludlow and 
Milton soon became, in Jacobite eyes, inseparable companions in 
Williamite crime and, what was worse, associates and spiritual men- 
tors of that “Gang” of “inveterate Republicans,” who “frisk about, 
and are as brisk as Body-Lice” in their attempts to force upon 





Regicide Cook, and Milton, from John Goodwin, and Hugh Peters.” (See A 
Letter Out Of Suffolk To A Friend in London (London, 1694), p. 18.) 

It should also be mentioned that Milton’s A Defence Of The People of England 
appeared in translation in 1692, the preface of which informs the reader that the 
volume detects “the Fallacy of all the Cobweb Arguments made use of by the 
Flatterers of Princes, to prove their Power to be derived immediately from God, 
and to be superior to that of the Law” (sig. A3v). References to this translation, 
however, or indeed to the original, are few. 


“10nly three copies of this pamphlet are known to exist: one at the Bodleian 
Library; one at the John Rylands Library, in Manchester, England; and one at 
the Sutro Library, in San Francisco, California. 


42Qur Modern Demagogue’s Modesty and Honesty in its True Light, p. 1. 

‘s]bid., p. 3. 

44]dem. It should be mentioned again that this is not the Edmund Ludlow of 
Civil War fame but some Williamite pamphleteer making political capital of 
Ludlow’s name. “E.S.”, no doubt, refers to Edward Seymour, a staunch Tory and 
Churchman who sympathized with the Revolution in its early stages and even 


took the oaths, but who in November of 1689 supplicated King William to issue 
a proclamation for the apprehension of the real Edmund Ludlow. 


“King Charls bis Case: Or, An Appeal To all Rational Men, Concerning His 
Tryal At The High Court of Iustice (London, 1649). 
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England “at one Clap, by whole-sale, the Catalogue of that Knight- 
Errantry, which they exercis’d on this poor Nation, from 36. to 
48.”"*° In The Plagiary Exposed, another Jacobite pamphleteer 
makes the identical attack.*’ First, he accuses Ludlow of having 
“copied out the obsolete and almost forgotten Scandal” from King 
Charls bis Case and of belonging to the “new Race of the old 
Republican Stamp”; then, with a note of disdain, he opines that he 
would not have made such a disgression had not this “worthy patriot” 
Ludlow intruded “amongst his Friends Mr. Milton and our Libeller 
[John Cook],” of whom Ludlow had been able to make a “very 
copy of their Malice at least, tho not their Wit.” Thus Jacobites 
hoped to undermine the Settlement by casting aspersions upon the 
integrity of its proponents and by associating the Williamite cause 
with regicides of an earlier year. Since Milton not only possessed a 
malodorous name as a rebel but also had been put to actual use in 
support of the theory of contract, Jacobites believed it expedient 
to mention him agaimand again in their attempts to sway public 
opinion away from the ideals which governed the Settlement. 
But Jacobite strategy seems to have.forwarded, not hindered, the 
Williamite cause. At any rate, the disparagement of Milton resulted 
in more Whig adaptations and in sharper political disputes, which 
in turn brought Milton further political fame. One of these dis- 
putes centered in the authorship of Eikon Basilike, a book of devo- 
tions supposedly written by Charles I in his last days of trouble 
and woe. Through the passage of years, this book had become a 
sort of Royalist Bible; consequently, when a reprint of Eikono- 
klastes appeared under an Amsterdam dateline in 1690, a great cry 
arose that was heard well into the following century. Jacobites, 
in addition to being angered by what they considered blasphemy 
against God and the King, realized: that proponents of the Settle- 
ment were attempting to strike against the idea of divine kingly 
right through the vulnerable sides of Charles I. And this was indeed 


*sOur Modern Demagogue’s Modesty and Honesty in its True Light, pp. 1-2. 


4"The Plagiary Exposed: Or An Old Answer To A Newly revived Calumny 
Against the Memory of King Charles I (London, 1691). See the “Preface To The 
Reader.” The original pamphlet was attributed to Samuel Butler, but this preface, 
written in 1691, was addressed to the political situation attending the Settlement. 
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a part of the Williamite plan. Edmund Ludlow, for example, had 
concluded his A Letter From Major General Ludlow To Sir E.S. 
with an accusation that Charles had stolen from Sidney’s Arcadia 
for one of his devotional prayers—information which he had found 
in Eikonoklastes; and soon Williamites argued that the whole book 
itself was a hoax, that Eikon Basilike had been composed not by 
Charles I but by John Gauden, who later laid claim to preferment 
because of this contribution to the Royalist cause. The conflict 
over these accusations was bitter and sharp. Richard Hollingworth, 
a doughty defender of the Jacobite cause, wrote a defense of King 
Charles, and Ludlow replied in an adaptation of Eikonoklastes en- 
titled A Letter From General Ludlow To Dr. Hollingworth, Their 
Majesties Chaplain At St. Botolph-Aldgate.** Hollingworth prompt- 
ly replied to this “libel,”*® Ludlow counter-replied,” and two other 
men of importance, Dr. Walker™ and Thomas Long,** jumped into 
the fray. The details of this dispute are of no concern here; it is 
significant, however, to trace through this conflict the growth of 
Milton’s political stature which had begun with Pro Populo and to 
record Jacobite indications of Milton’s influence on the people of 
England. 

Milton had become so important before the first round of this 
conflict was over that he was not only associated with the left wing 
of the Whig party, as he had been in Our Modern Demagogue’s 
Modesty and Honesty in its True Light and in The Plagiary Ex- 
posed; he was actually named the spiritual father of this group so 
intent upon defending the rationale of the Settlement. This im- 
portant role in the Williamite party was assigned Milton by Thomas 


48See above, note 10. 


494 Second Defence Of Charles 1. By Way of Reply to an Infamous Libel, 
Called, Ludlow’s Letter to Dr. Hollingworth (London, 1692). 


5°Ludlow no Lyar. Or a Detection of Dr. Hollingworth’s Disingenuity In His 
Second Defence Of King Charles I (Amsterdam, 1692). 


514 True Account Of The Author of a Book entitled Eikon Basilike. Or, The 
Pourtraiture of His Sacred Majesty in His Solitudes and Sufferings (London, 1692). 


52Dr. Walker’s True, Modest, and Faithful Account Of The Author of Eikon 
Basilike, Strictly Examined, and Demonstrated To Be False, Impudent, and 
Deceitful (London, 1693). Thomas Long was not an avowed Jacobite, but he was 
a staunch Churchman and Royalist and in this controversy argued the Jacobite 
cause, 
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Long, who had leaped to the defense of Charles I in the conflict 
begun by Ludlow and Hollingworth. Long first excoriated the 
Republican Junto responsible for defaming Charles I; then, with 
a good deal of political insight, he declared that the spirit of Milton 
must have animated the members of this radical group, so strong 
was their hatred of monarchy and so clear was their defense of the 
regicide Parliament: 


In answer to Dr. Hollingworth’s Book there comes forth another Libel 
under the same Name of Ludlow, to which there is a Preface prefixed 
subscribed by one Joseph Wilson of Yarmouth; though I am so cred- 
ibly informed, that I believe there is no such Person, and that neither 
Ludlow nor Wilson wrote any of those Books, but a Juncto of Republi- 
cans; whoever the Authors be, it appears that they are deeply im- 
merged in the Guilt of Regicide, which they endeavour to justifie, and 
in the very words of Milton, not only Defame the Book, affirming, 
That it begins with Falshood, and ends with Fraud; but also Blaspheme 
his Person in the same words of that profligate Person, p. 4 of his 
Iconoclastes, viz. That the King never loved, never fulfilled, never pro- 
moted the true Ends of Parliament. If there were such a thing as a 
Metempsychosis, I should think that the Souls of Bradshaw, Milton, 
and other Regicides had a transmigration into the Souls of this Juncto 
of Republicans.** 


This is directed, to be sure, against Eikonoklastes, but against that 
part of Eikonoklastes which dealt with the relative powers of Par- 
liament and King. It is significant that the Jacobite cry against 
Milton, even in the controversy over the authorship of Eikon 
Basilike, was turned toward those principles of government upon 
which the Settlement was based and which were argued so effec- 
tively in Pro Populo Adversus T yrannos. 

But even more important than this new position with which 
Jacobites honored Milton are their admissions of his tangible in- 
fluence upon English political life. In Our Modern Demagogue’s 
Modesty and Honesty in its True Light, before the controversy 
had gotten well under way, the 1690 reprint of Eikonoklastes had 
been called a “wicked Burlesque upon Christianity” and the hope 
had been expressed that Jacobites would be as “zealous to Re- 
Print” answers to it as the “Faction [had] been in sending Milton 


58Thomas Long, op. cit., pp. 4-5. 
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abroad.”** This hope was more than fulfilled by Hollingworth’s 
Vindiciae Carolinae.® For here is not merely a reprint of an earlier 
document, but an entirely new answer to Milton, done in the full- 
ness with which Milton had answered Eikon Basilike. In the intro- 
duction, Hollingworth indicates the reason for making such a full 
answer: Milton’s end was to justify the villainies of his age, and 
one of those villainies placed the power of the people above the 
power of the king. Moreover, though “This Milton” was “dead” 
and therefore should have been “forgotten,” yet in this “new Im- 
pression he yet speaketh.”** Indeed, Milton spoke with such a strong 
voice that Thomas Long, in his reply to Dr. Walker’s A True 
Account Of The Author of a Book entituled Eikon Basilike, not 
only arose and smote the good doctor down but discredited Milton 
and Ludlow, particularly for the latter’s adaptation of Eikonoklastes, 
with all sorts of opprobrious names. He realized that Dr. Walker 
had “altered the Opinions of many” in the Church and of “Mul- 
titudes of Dissenters”; he observed that Ludlow’s poison had been 
sucked up by the people until many had turned into “professed 
Enemies to Episcopacy in the Church, and Monarchy in the 
State.”*" For these reasons he believed it his duty to answer the men 
responsible for influencing so many against the principles of the 
Jacobite party; and in this answer Milton receives the full lash of 
Long’s cutting invective. In a rhetorical flourish, Long describes 
the author of Eikonoklastes as “that Infamous Milton whom the 
Regicides hired by the Price of three hundred Pounds,” as a “Com- 
pendium of all the Villanies and Impieties of the Age,” a “profest 
Enemy to Monarchy,” a sacrilegious reformer turned king-killer, 
with the “Malice of a Rebel, and the Scoff of an Atheist.”** Though 
Long professed to be “loath” to “defile” his hands by meddling 
with Milton, it is clear that he not only overcame his sensitive feel- 


54Qur Modern Demagogue’s Modesty and Honesty in its True Light, pp. 4, 8. 


55Vindicie Caroline: Or, A Defence Of Eikon Basilike, The Portraicture of 
his Sacred Majesty in his Solitudes and Sufferings. In Reply To a Book Intituled 
Eikonoklastes, Written by Mr. Milton, and lately Re-Printed at Amsterdam (Lon- 
don, 1692). 

58] bid., p. 2. 

5?Thomas Long, op. cit., “Epistle Dedicatory,” and Sig. B. 

58Thomas Long, op. cit., p. 2 and passim. 
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ings but reveled in an orgy of name-calling. Such frenzied defama- 
tion is in itself an indication of Milton’s influence in the political 
life of his country. 

Within five years after the Settlement Milton had become such 
a force in political life that he was both mentioned in connection 
with memorial sermons on the death of Charles I and held up, 
together with Ludlow, as a powerful enemy of the principles of 
kingship which underlay the Jacobite cause. It had long been a 
Royalist custom to preach such memorial sermons; and now, with 
the Revolution and its attendant conflict over the theory of king- 
ship, Jacobites began to make use of the pulpit as an instrument 
to forward their own cause and at the same time to undermine the 
ideals of the Settlement. Edward Pelling preached many such ser- 
mons, some of them so bitterly opposed to government other than 
by divine right that Ludlow had designated him a subverter of the 
government of William and Mary and therefore an enemy of both 
Parliament and people. Even Williamite Tories felt called upon to 
deliver political sermons touching upon Passive Obedience, the 
divine right of kings, and the relative powers of the prince and his 
people. Such Williamite Tories, torn by old loyalties to Church and 
Crown yet sworn to support the Settlement of William and Mary, 
often hedged in their pronouncements upon important principles 
of government and for this reason became marks of Jacobite scorn. 
Dr. Sherlock perhaps received the greatest attention for his shifts 
and evasions; but other divines, too, attracted Jacobite notice for 
their attempts to support the acts of the Settlement by the old pleas 
of the Church. Among such divines was one William Stephens, 
who through the last decade of the seventeenth century became 
associated more and more strongly with the Whig cause. In a ser- 
mon delivered at St. Mary-le-Bow, he argued against the idea that 
“Sovereign Princes” are “unaccountable to their People,” pointing 
out that, in the same way God renders an account to men, so 


59See, for example, Richard Hollingworth, The Death of King Charles I. Proved 
a Down-right Murder, With the Aggravations of it. In A Sermon At St. Botolph 
Aldgate, London, January 30. 1692/3 (London, 1693), Sig. az. See also J.G.G., 
Some Observations Upon The Keeping The Thirtieth of January, and Twenty 
ninth of May (London, 1694, p. 10) for comment relating Milton to such sermons. 
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“Princes may be said to be accountable to their People.”*° But he 
hastens to add that “it would be very false reasoning from hence 
to conclude, That because God is pleased in such a manner to 
submit his Sovereign Administrations to the Judgment of Men, (and 
Men will in the like manner judge of the Actions of Princes) that 
therefore a People may assume to themselves a Judicial Power over 
their Sovereign Lord.”** Stephens then dismisses the “Pretence of 
the High Court of Justice to judge of their King” as an idea never 
“own’d by the Body of the People,” as “an upstart monstrous 
Opinion, hatch’d by the heat of War,” “an Insect of a Days Dura- 
tion.”*? Such equivocation on so important an issue and such an 
easy dismissal of the very principle which governed the Settlement 
spurred Jacobites into angry reprisals. 

Jacobites were particularly irked over the fact that divines of 
the Church, by their evasive and equivocal treatment of the theory 
of contract, obscured the important issue of divine kingly right and 
hence weakened the very basis of hereditary claims to the crown. 
They, as well as many Tories who accepted William and Mary, 
looked upon the theory of contract as a radical republican prin- 
ciple. Thus Thomas Rogers, an avowed enemy of Whig policies, 
attacked Stephens for his equivocal stand and at the same time 
expressed fears that this ideal of the Revolution had already taken 
root in the minds of thousands of people. In view of this, he ap- 
peared particularly concerned about Stephens’ easy dismissal of 
the “Pretence of the High Court of Justice to judge of their King” 


_ as “an upstart monstrous Opinion, hatch’d by the heat of War.” 


First, Rogers answers, the idea cannot be called “a Novel Upstart 
Opinion,” since it was encouraged by Knox and Buchanan. Then, 
with heavy humor and sarcasm, he singles out from the galaxy of 
revolutionary writers Milton and Ludlow alone as two men largely 
responsible for infecting the minds of the people with such a vil- 
lainous notion: 


804 Sermon Preached before the Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, And 
Aldermen Of The City of London, At St. Mary-Le-Bow, Jan. 30th. /1693/4 
(London, 1694), pp. 14-15. 


*1[bid., p. 15. 
*2[bid., p. 16. 
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Secondly, It was so far from being an Insect of a Days duration, 
That, as it was the most Prodigious Monster on this side Hell (and never 
Equall’d by any Poet’s Invention, Enthusiastical Draughts of Anti- 
christ, or Melancholy Vision of a Pining and Despairing Lover) so was 
it also Nurst with all Imaginable Tenderness and Care, Christen’d by 
Milton and other Famous Apologists, and borne about with great 
Ostentation and Triumph. And whosoever shall peruse the Secret His- 
tory (propagated throughout the Nation) the Works of Milton (of 
ever Blessed Memory) the Letters of Ludlow (that pretious Orator in 
Christ Jesus) I say, whosoever shall peruse the Writings of these 
Legendary Scriblers, and observe withal what kind Entertainment they 
have met with in the World, amongst the well-affected, the harmless, 
and the hidden ones; will readily conclude, That there are Thousands 
among us who are so far from disowning, that they secretly Applaud, 
the Glorious and Triumphant Villany.** 


This is a most important pronouncement. It not only reveals that 
both Milton and Ludlow had been instrumental in nursing the ideals 
of the Settlement; it discloses that the works of these men had 
caused a ground-swell of approval for the principles against which 
the Jacobites preached. Furthermore, in a postscript to this sar- 
castic reply, Rogers again twits Stephens for his equivocal stand, 
for his attempt to reconcile loyalty to God and the King with 


acceptance of what the Revolution had wrought. Then, in a tone 
of apparent mockery and scorn, Rogers delivers part of the memo- 
rial sermon as it should have been preached. Rather than beating 
around the bush, he says in effect, why had not Stephens openly 
condemned the revolutionary trend of events and frankly con- 
cluded with this: 


As for my part, I can no more Digest the Fulsom and Crude Tenets 
of Milton and Ludloe, together with the Black and wee f Divinity of 
our New Mechanick Apostles, than I can the Dreams of a Bridget or 
Juliana, or the whole Council of Trent. 


This direct connection of Milton’s political tenets with the prin- 
ciples which animated the Glorious Revolution and with the basis 


834 True Protestant Bridle: Or Some Cursory Remarks Upon A Sermon 
Preached before the Lord Mayor, At St. Mary-Le-Bow, Jan. 30 1693/4 (London, 
1694), pp. 7-8. Rogers was an early supporter of William and Mary, but appears 
to have become frightened over the liberal turn of affairs after the Settlement, 
particularly in connection with the theory of contract. 


64[Thomas Rogers], op. cit., p. 24. 
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of the Settlement itself is a clear indication that by 1694 Milton 
had become a considerable force in English political life. If Pro 
Populo Adversus Tyrannos cannot be held solely responsible for 
wielding this influence, as indeed it cannot, it at least may be 
deemed as one of the main instruments through which Milton’s 
voice was allowed to be heard. The care with which Williamites 
changed The Tenure to make it fit the needs of the day, together 
with Jacobite reaction against it and against the principles for 
which it stood, to which may be added that it spoke at one of the 
most critical periods in English political life and defended the 
terms of the Settlement, leads to the belief that Pro Populo itself 
was largely responsible for the growth of Milton’s political fame 
and hence for the influence he wielded in the political life of his 
country. 

Here, then, is the story of Pro Populo Adversus Tyrannos and 
of the role it played in the Settlement. An epilogue only remains. 
With the publication of Milton’s Letters of State in 1694, prefaced 
by Edward Phillips’ favorable account of his life, and with the 
first edition of Milton’s prose in 1697, coupled in 1698 with John 
Toland’s biographical acclaim, Milton’s political stature grew apace 
and hence allusions to his ideals and principles more and more 
numerous. By the end of the century Milton was so well known 
and had achieved such a following that when a latter-day Con- 
servative attacked him for his Republican principles, even as 
earlier Jacobites had done, an immediate answer came from a true 
Settlement man, who declared that only a servile drudge at the 
Court could make such an attack, only a man afraid of the prin- 
ciples of the men he reviled. The true Settlement man then men- 
tions the works of “the Honourable Mr. Sidney, the judicious Mr. 
Ludlow, and the unanswerable Mr. Harrington and Mr. Milton;” 
and in a parting shot at his opponent, he expresses a hope indicative 
of Milton’s influence in political affairs of the day: 


And I hope, Sir, his Masters will Condemn him to the Punishment of 
answering those Elaborate Discourses of Government, and the Liberties 
and Priviledges of the Subject, for then he’l undergo the Fate of Sal- 


85Cursory Remarks Upon some Late Disloyal Proceedings, In Several Cabels: 
Composed of an Intermixture of Interests (London, 1699), pp. 6-7. 
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masius, and the Government will save the charge of keeping up his 
Coach, there being enough of Mr. Milton’s Scholars left to Vindicate 
that Noble cause, till they have Writ him to Death, as their Tutor did 
Salmasius.®° 


Furthermore, in The Lives And Characters Of The English Drama- 
tick Poets, published in the last year of the century, Milton cuts a 
quite different figure from that which Gerard Langbaine had pre- 
sented in the first edition of this volume, which appeared in 1691 
as An Account Of The English Dramatick Poets. Langbaine had 
designated Milton as an author who, if “his Principles [had] been 
as good as his Parts, he had been an Excellent Person;”® but the 
second edition, “improv’d and continued” by Charles Gildon, 
describes Milton not only as an “Author” of “Genius and Learn- 
ing,” but also as a “strenuous Defender of the Power and Liberty 
of the People.”** Such a remark in a history of English dramatic 
literature is a measure of Milton’s political stature. 

The use Williamites made of Milton during and after the Settle- 
ment, together with Jacobite reaction to his ideals and principles, 
thus lends new perspective to Milton’s importance in the develop- 
ment of English constitutional thought. It is perhaps significant 
that, compared with popular voices of the Puritan Rebellion, Mil- 
ton spoke with apparently little effect to the men of his time; the 
Commonwealth failed and the House of Stuart returned to the 
throne. It is perhaps further significant that Milton, not the popu- 
lar voices of the Rebellion, spoke with most force in party disputes 
following the Glorious Revolution, when the Bill of Rights became 
the basis of English constitutional government. This posthumous 
role at so crucial a time not only suggests that Milton was directly 
instrumental in shaping English constitutional thought, but also 
stands as a tribute to his political acumen and to the power and 


depth of his mind. 


664 Just Rebuke Of a late Unmannerly Libel, In Defence of the Court: Enti- 
tuled, Cursory Remarks upon some late Disloyal Proceedings, &c. (London, 1699), 
P: 4- 

87An Account Of The English Dramatick Poets (Oxford, 1691), p. 375. 


68T he Lives And Characters Of The English Dramatick Poets (London, [1699]), 
Pp: 100. 





Notes and Documents 


Jefferson and Journalism 


EFFERSON’S relations with the press and his reluctance to engage 
J in the newspaper battles of his day are perennial subjects that 
have given rise to two persistent misconceptions: (1) that he secret- 
ly wrote for, financed, founded, or directed partisan periodicals; 
and (2) that he habitually urged others to write what he was too 
timid or cautious to say over his own name. 

The first idea—that he was entangled with party organs in various 
ways—has been slowly dying for a generation, and now, in the light 
of research, appears to have little validity. In spite of Hamilton’s 
spectacular charges of 1792 (from which it stems), in a century 
and a half no evidence has been unearthed to support the accusa- 
tions, gratifying though it certainly would have been to every 
Hamiltonian. It may be safely asserted that Jefferson did not write 
for, found, finance, or direct Frenau’s National Gazette, or any 
other publication.’ 

The second idea, however, lives on apparently because no one 
has taken the trouble to investigate. It sounds plausible to say, like 
a recent Jeffersonian, that “Jefferson sometimes suggested to others 
the necessity of getting things into the papers.”? Another scholar 
has said, “He instructed, even hired, others.”* Still others support 


1Lewis Leary, That Rascal Freneau (New Brunswick, N. J., 1941), pp. 244-45. 
Philip Marsh, “Freneau and Jefferson,” American Literature, VIII, 180-89 (May, 
1936); “Jefferson’s ‘Conduct’ of the National Gazette,” Proceedings of the New 
Jersey Historical Society, LXIII, 69-73 (April, 1945); “The Griswoid Story of 
Freneau and Jefferson,” American Historical Review, LI, 68-73 (October, 1945). 
*Frank L. Mott, Jefferson and the Press (Baton Rouge, 1943), p. 26. 


8Worthington C. Ford, “Jefferson and the Newspaper,” Records of the Colum- 
bia Historical Society (1905), VIII, 84. 
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the general impression that Jefferson habitually urged his friends to 
enter the newspaper squabbles.‘ 

It is noticeable, however, that whenever a writer comments on 
this supposed habit, he is almost sure to present as his evidence a 
quotation of a letter from Jefferson to Madison. The most com- 
monly quoted letters are that of July 7, 1793, in which Jefferson 
urges Madison to oppose Hamilton’s “Pacificus,” which cham- 
pioned neutrality and the Presidential proclamation, and that of 
September 21, 1795, in which he again pleads with Madison to 
answer Hamilton—the expression in each case being almost the 
same, “For god’s sake take up your pen.” The confinement of 
examples to Madison will strike the observant reader with some 
surprise. 

There would be no surprise, could we assume that Jefferson 
urged no one else. In fact, this is almost true. In a fairly careful 
perusal of all Jefferson’s published letters in his “political decade” 
(1790-1801), from his state secretaryship to his election to the 
presidency, I have found four such letters to Madison.’ Three 
urge him to answer Hamilton. The fourth and last was written 
when Jefferson was doing all he could to prevent the expected war 
with France; the urging is couched in general terms: 


The public sentiment being now on the creen, and many heavy cir- 
cumstances about to fall into the republican scale, we are sensible that 
this summer is the season for systematic energies and sacrifices. The 
engine is the press. Every man must lay his purse & his pen under con- 
tribution. As to the former, it is possible I may be obliged to assume 
something for you. As to the latter, let me pray & beseech you to set 
apart a certain portion of every post day to write what may be proper 
for the public. Send it to me while here, & when I go away I will let 


you know to whom you may send, so that your name shall be sacredly 
secret. 


“Henry C. Lodge, Alexander Hamilton (Boston, 1899), p. 188. David S. Muzzey, 
Thomas Jefferson (New York, 1918), p. 183. Ethelbert D. Warfield, The Kentucky 
Resolutions of 1798 (New York, 1887), p. 103. Paul L. Ford, The True George 
Washington (Philadelphia, 1896), p. 263. Samuel Forman, The Political Activities 
of Philip Freneau (Baltimore, 1902), p. 49. Lewis Leary, op. cit., p. 236. Saul K. 
Padoner, Jefferson (New York, 1942), p. 198. 


5Others are of April 5, 1798, and February 5, 1799. 
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This solicitation, written in the atmosphere of a national emer- 
gency, was paralleled by another—the only other I have found—to 
the venerable Edmund Pendleton, Virginia patriot and jurist. At 
Jefferson’s promptings, Judge Pendleton wrote An Address .. . 
on the Present State of Our Country. In two letters,’ Jefferson 
entreated him to write, and supplied him with materials for his 
work, His first letter indicates his respect for the Virginia patriarch, 
and for the high quality of anything he might write: 


You know what a wicked use has been made of the French negocia- 
tion; and particularly the X.Y.Z. dish cooked up by Marshall, where 
the swindlers are made to appear as the French government. Art and 
industry combined, have certainly wrought out of this business a won- 
derful effect on the people. Yet they have been astonished more than 
they have understood it, and now that Gerry’s comes out, clearing the 
French government of turpitude, & shewing them “sincere in their dis- 
positions for peace, not wishing us to break the British treaty, and 
willing to arrange a liberal one with us,” the people will be disposed to 
suspect they have been duped. But these communications are too volu- 
minous for them, and beyond their reach. A recapitulation is now 
wanting . . . levelled to every capacity. Nobody in America can do it 
so well as yourself, in the same character of the father of your country. 


Jefferson wrote a second time (February 14), that it was in 
Pendleton’s power more than any other’s “to give the coup de 
grace to the ruinous principles and practices we have seen” —refer- 
ring to the Alien and Sedition Laws, standing armies, and large 
Presidential powers, as well as the political use of the “X.Y.Z.” 
affair by Federalists. As before, he sent to Pendleton pertinent 
documents from which to prepare his statements. On April 22, he 
wrote once more, on what was apparently the first product of the 
judge’s pen, praising its “simplicity & candor,” and remarking that 
it was “running through all the republican papers & with very 
great effect.” 

For the three letters to Madison entreating him to answer Hamil- 
ton, there was the best reason in the world. Madison was, as 
Jefferson said, the only man in America who could meet Hamilton 
on the printed page on even terms. This was particularly true con- 
cerning questions of the law and the Constitution. The first appeal 


January 29 and February 14, 1799. 
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(July 7, 1793) urged Madison to answer the “Pacificus” papers, in 
which Hamilton was defending the proclamation of neutrality. 
The second (September 13, 1795) begged a reply to the essays of 
“Curtius” (Noah Webster) and “Camillus” (Hamilton), both of 
whom Jefferson supposed to be Hamilton, on the subject of the 
Jay Treaty with Britain. The third (April 5, 1798) asked Madison 
to answer “‘Marcellus,”’ whom Jefferson also supposed to be Hamil- 
ton, though Madison thought otherwise. The issues in this case 
concerned the impending war with France. There is no evidence 
that Madison took up his pen in response except to “Pacificus,” 
whose papers he answered in his “Helvidius” letters. 

To sum up, it seems that any generalization that Jefferson was 
closely concerned with the business of partisan publications, by 
founding, financing, directing, or writing for them, or that he 
habitually urged others to contribute to them, is incorrect. The 
first conception has no sound basis, and until one appears, may be 
dismissed. The second is true only in the most limited sense. Appar- 
ently the only ones “urged” were Madison and Pendleton, and 
both for the most legitimate reasons—Madison for his unequalled 
knowledge of law and the Constitution, and Pendleton for his 
unique position of universal respect and his rare ability to recapit- 
ulate complex issues in simple terms. That Jefferson preferred to 
let others wrangle in print is undeniable. But he did not advise or 
instigate his friends to do so either habitually or indiscriminately. 
In eleven years of heated political debate, it appears that he so 
urged only two, at widely separated intervals, and on profoundly 
important issues. And he urged the two men who were pre- 
eminently fitted to meet the “heresies” of the opposition. 


Puitie Mars 


7Not credited to Hamilton in his Works, by either Lodge or John C. Hamilton. 
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Notes on Acquisitions: 


A Miniature by Jobn Smart; 


Tue Art Gallery’s collection of miniatures has been enriched by 
the addition of a portrait of Robert Woolf, by John Smart (1741- 
1811), one of the greatest of English miniaturists. Smart was a 
contemporary and friend of Cosway. His best period is considered 
to be from about 1770 to 1790. In 1785 he went to India, where for 
some ten years he painted members of the fashionable British set, 
including Robert Woolf, who became the husband of his daughter, 
Anna Maria Smart. 

The portrait of Woolf is a fine example of the artist’s work— 
exemplifying all the qualities of “minute and exact draughtmanship 
and expression of character by an honest and faithful, though 
subtle, representation” which mark his miniatures. There is a 
suggestion in the flesh tones of the typical brick-red tint evident in 
most of Smart’s portraits. The signature on the lower left back- 
ground is comprised of the artist’s initials and the date: “J. S., 
1786,” with, below, the capital “I” which Smart used to indicate 
the work which he executed in India. 

Of Woolf himself little is known. His daughter Maria migrated 
to America, and from descendants who have settled in California 
the miniature by Smart was acquired through the interest of the 
Friends of the Huntington Library. 


The Los Angeles Times in Microfilm 


One of the most valuable tools for the study of southern Califor- 
nia’s history was acquired in the recent donation by the Los 
Angeles Times of 1,103 reels of microfilm, comprising reproduc- 
tions of issues of the Times from its beginning on December 4, 
1881 through June 3, 1945. This addition to the Library’s collec- 
tion of western Americana gives strong and timely impetus to the 
project of collecting, chiefly by microfilm, newspaper files of the 
Pacific Southwest. The use of microfilm has the great advantage of 
compact and convenient form; in this instance the reproduction is 
less than one per cent of the size of the original. 
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The vicissitudes of time, use, and a fire have left gaps in the 
Times’ own file, and thus it was necessary in making the microfilm 
to call on certain libraries to supply missing volumes. The institu- 
tions cooperating were the Los Angeles Public Library, the Uni- 
versity of California Library, the State Library of California, and 
the Los Angeles County Museum. The file still lacks a few 
numbers; aside from scattered issues, two runs of some length 
break the continuity: December 4, 1882 through March 3, 1883, 
and December 3, 1883 through October 13, 1884. 





Recent Huntington Library Publications 


Two sources for California history were published by the Library 
in September and November, 1945. Both relate voyages to Califor- 
nia during the gold-rush period, and both were penned by lawyers, 
but the differences between the two accounts and between the two 
writers are greater than the similarities. The first, Memoirs of Elisha 
Oscar Crosby: Reminiscences of California and Guatemala, 1849- 
1864, contains the story of a trip by boat from New York to 
Panama, across the Isthmus, and thence by sea to San Francisco, 
made in 1849 by a traveler who went merely to investigate the 
incredible stories of the gold discoveries in California. Crosby took 
no active part in mining operations, but made money at once by 
practicing law. He decided to settle in California, was elected to 
the Constitutional Convention, and helped to draft the Constitu- 
tion, to secure its adoption and to bring California into the Union. 
As he took a very active part in the early days of California’s state- 
hood, his memoirs add valuable sidelights to its history, especially 
its legal history. 

Not the least interesting part of the Memoirs is the section 
dealing with Crosby’s mission to Guatemala as United States 
Minister from 1861 to 1864. Although he failed in one of his 
assignments—the establishment of a free Negro colony in one 
of the Central American states to take care of slaves to be freed 
by southern owners—he did manage to get along with the dictator, 
Carrera, and to maintain “good neighborly” relations with Gua- 
temala. 

The manuscript of Crosby’s Memoirs (HM 284) was acquired 
in 1922; Charles Albro Barker, a Research Fellow of the Library 
in 1944-45, then of Stanford University, while working on back- 
ground material for a study of Henry George in California, 
recognized the Crosby manuscript as the “parent document” in 
which Crosby first put down the reminiscences of forty-five years, 
and from which he and others have since drawn and redone frag- 
ments of California history. Only one of these fragments has found 
its way to publication entire, so that the Memoirs tells a new story, 
almost from first to last. Mr. Barker edited the manuscript for 
publication. 
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The second book, Mexican Gold Trail: The Journal of a Forty- 
Niner, by George W. B. Evans, is a day-by-day account of a trip 
by the “Defiance Gold Hunters’ Expedition,” who left Defiance, 
Ohio, in 1849, traveled by steamboat down the Ohio and Mississippi 
to New Orleans, thence to Port Lavaca in Matagorda Bay, and then 
overland to California. After crossing Texas and entering Mexico, 
the group left the beaten track and struck out across the little-used 
trail over the uplands of the Serrania del Burro. Up to this point 
some difficulties and dangers had been encountered, but here the 
real hardships began. At one place the party had to travel eighty 
tortured miles without water. Feed for the animals was almost 
non-existent, and the men fared poorly part of the time. Danger 
from Indian attacks haunted them, and suspicion of the guide made 
them cautious. But eventually they completed the journey, coming 
through Warner’s Pass into California. 

The trip northward along the coast was leisurely enough for 
George W. B. Evans, historian of the journey, to visit the missions 
along the way and make comments — as indeed he had found time 
to do all through Mexico — on the climate, the vegetation, the 
people, and the architecture of the country. At the gold mines, 
Evans’ experiences were unfortunate. Living in a rough tent-shack 
at Agua Fria, panning gold in the rain (and finding very little), 
he contracted dysentery and scurvy. Added to his physical misery 
and mental boredom was anxiety about his family, from whom he 
received no letters for months. At last he gave up mining and took 
a position in San Francisco as a customs inspector, and in Sacra- 
mento as an auctioneer, but overwork soon broke his health again. 
After the last entry, of November 6, 1850, an unknown hand has 
written: “George Evans died at Sacramento City, Dec. 16, 1850, 
aged 31 years. ’ Another tragic note on the fly-leaf shows that the 
entire year’s earnings, aside from a small sum sent home to his wife, 
was wiped out by funeral expenses. 

The manuscript, in a series of sweat-stained notebooks running 
from February 20, 1849 to November 6, 1850, has been handed 
down in the Evans family and now belongs to a great-niece of the 
diarist, Mrs. Elbert Walker Shirk, a Friend of the Huntington 
Library. By her kind permission the diary was edited by Glenn S. 
Dumke, a Research Fellow of the Library, with a Preface by 
Robert Glass Cleland, of the Research Group. 
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